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THE SUN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE. 


BY REV. GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 


GREAT deal has been said and written on the 

question, which is undoubtedly a very interesting 

one, of the plurality of inhabited worlds, and the 

subject might seem to have become pretty well 

exhausted. It would not be very easy to bring 
forward any really new argument on one side or the other, 
unless science should make advances which at present there 
seems no reason to expect. Still, as a stimulus has been given 
just now to the discussion by the ideas of Mr. Wallace as to 
the possible central position of our solar system in the universe, 
a few words on the matter may not be superfluous or un- 
welcome. 

In the first place, then, it should be understood that this 
theory of central position for the sun is not given out, by the 
eminent scientist just named, as something thoroughly verified 
or ascertained. It is only intended as a conjecture; he only 
means that it may be true. For though it is certain, a priort, 
that the universe must have a limit, and fairly certain that with 
our large telescopes we now can see pretty nearly to that limit, 
it is also evident that our knowledge of its dimensions, its 
shape, and the arrangement of the bodies it contains, is, and 
probably will for centuries be too vague for anything like this 
to be announced as a definite result. It seems indeed that 
there will never be a possibility of obtaining the requisite 
knowledge by any method of scientific observation. The re- 
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motest stars would seem to be—just to name a figure—ten 
thousand times as far away as the nearest ones. But the ap- 
parent displacement of even these nearest ones by the motion 
of the earth in its orbit, which appears to be the only even 
tolerably accurate means of surveying available, is so small that 
to ascertain it with anything like precision requires an immense 
number of very careful observations; and the error in measur- 
ing one ten thousandth part of it, which no one would now 
dream of attempting, will probably always be very much larger 
than the quantity itself. And this measurement, probably im- 
possible even in a single case, would have to be made millions 
of times for our survey of the universe to be completed. 

How, then, it may be asked, can we make even the general 
statement of relative distance given just now? We can only 
say that it is based on the relative brilliancy of the faint and 
the bright stars. A star of what is known as the twenty-first 
magnitude is estimated to give only one hundred millionth of 
the light given by one of the first magnitude; if, then, it is of 
the same intrinsic splendor—a fairly reasonable assumption on 
the. whole—it must, by a well known law of optics, be ten 
thousand times as far away. This assumption is of course open 
to criticism; but it does not seem that we shall ever get any- 
thing materially better. 

Still, if we wish to make any speculations at all, we must 
have some basis to build on; and for want of a better, we must 
take this estimate of relative distance for the stars based on 
their relative brilliancy. Taking this, then, for granted, we will 
apply it to the spectacle which the universe presents to our 
eyes. As we have said, it is fairly certain that it is so pre- 
sented. The proofs of this obtained by observation are given 
in astronomical text-books, and we need not take up space by 
presenting them here. They do not amount to an absolute 
demonstration, but for a discussion as open to error as this 
must necessarily be, they may be considered sufficient. What, 
then, is it that we see spread before us in the heavens? 

The most prominent feature suggesting in any way shape 
or construction is a great band of light, specially noticeable per- 
haps in summer evenings, which, if we follow it through the 
year (during which almost all of it can be well seen, even at 
this latitude), will be found to go right round the sky pretty 
- nearly in what is called a great circle, like the earth’s equator 
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or one of its meridians of longitude. This band is commonly 
known as the Milky Way, or Galaxy. If we examine it with a 
telescope,—even a common opera or marine glass will give some 
idea,—we shall find that it is mainly composed of stars too faint 
and close together to be separately seen by the naked eye. 
These ‘very faint stars are of course not seen in such abundance 
over the rest of the sky; but the brighter ones, visible as such 
to the naked eye, and even of less brilliancy, are pretty evenly 
distributed over the whole heavens. 

If, then, we take faintness as an indication of distance, as 
we have determined to do, we must necessarily believe that 
there are more stars at great distances from us in the regions 
of the Milky Way than elsewhere; or in other words, that as 
we look toward the Milky Way, the universe stretches farther 
away from us than in other directions. It appears, then, that it 
must be of a shape something like a round, thin slice cut out of 
the centre of an orange. With such a shape, the appearance 
presented would be just what we see, if we were located any- 
where near the centre of the slice. If we were near the cir- 
cumference of the slice, there would be a considerable difference 
of brightness and of closeness of the stars to each other in 
opposite parts of the Milky Way; but such difference is not 
very noticeable. And if we were a good deal off toward one 
of its flat sides, the Milky Way would seem to be off on the 
other side of the heavens, as the earth’s equator would seem if 
looked at from a point considerably north or south of the earth’s 
centre. Also in this case, there would be many more stars on 
the farther side of it than on the nearer one; but no very 
marked difference is observable. 

Such then are the general reasons for assigning to the uni- 
verse a shape something like this, and for believing that we 
are, roughly speaking, in what may be called the central regions 
of it. Of course all this must be taken in a very vague sense; 
there is no reason to suppose that the slice is anything like 
accurately circular, or that its sides are flat. The edge might 
be quite irregular, and the sides quite bulging or uneven. Or 
there might be an approximately spherical mass round the cen- 
tre, surrounded by a ring something like that of Saturn. Some 
astronomers, whom Mr. Wallace follows, favor this view; but 
there is no really solid or convincing argument for it. 

That the region of the universe in which we are located is in 
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a wide sense central, or that we are not, as it were, hanging 
on or near the outside limits of it, seems then reasonable and 
probable. But that we should be precisely at its centre is, 
from what has been said, evidently a matter quite impossible to 
prove. Indeed there is and can be no proof that there is any 
point which, in ordinary parlance, could be selected as its cen- 
tre. Of course it has what is called a centre of gravity, a 
point round which it would balance if subjected to equal and 
parallel forces on every unit of its mass; or—what comes to 
the same thing—a point from which the sum of the squares of 
the distances of every unit of its mass would be a minimum. 
But this point we could never, by any possibility, determine. 

That we are, strictly speaking, at the centre of the universe 
is, then, a statement which not only cannot be proved, but one 
which has no definite or intelligible meaning, unless we are de- 
termined to believe that the universe has a symmetrical shape; 
but for this there is really no evidence; and from what has 
been said, it should be plain that unless some entirely new 
method is discovered of measuring the relative distance of the 
stars it will never be possible to obtain any. 

There is, it is true, a rough method on which Mr. Wallace 
relies to some extent for his theory. It is that of the “ proper 
motion” of the stars. We find that some of the stars shift 
their places in the heavens from year to year with a regular 
and continuous movement. This proper motion, as it is called, 
is supposed to be due to the combined effect of a real move- 
ment through space of both the star and our own solar system. 
The effect of the latter would be, of course, to make the stars 
in the direction in which we are going open out, and those 
behind us close up; those on our beam (to use a nautical 
term) would appear to be going backward, as the landscape 
does when we look out of the window of a railway car. By 
considering all the known proper motions some idea has been 
obtained of the direction of the real motion of our system, and 
even, by combining this with the little knowledge which we 
have of the stellar distances, of the velocity of that motion. 

Now, we may perhaps be justified in assuming that these 
proper motions of the stars give some idea of their relative 
distances from us. The nearer ones would, on the whole, seem 
to move faster than the more distant ones. And so far as we 
can ascertain anything in this way, it would appear that stars 
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having a measurable proper motion are distributed pretty uni- 
formly through the space around us. On this Mr. Wallace and 
the astronomers on whom he depends base the idea which has 
been mentioned, of a spherical mass or cluster, surrounded by 
the ring of the Galaxy. But really the facts do not go far 
enough to establish it. For stars with a measurable—or at any 
rate a measured—proper motion, even outside the regions of the 
Galaxy, are only a small proportion of the whole; probably 
the immense majority are too far away to deduce anything 
about their distance in this way. This method really does not 
add much to that of parallax, first described. All that we can 
find by it concerns only that part of the universe which is 
nearest to us, probably only a very small proportion of the 
whole, and nothing about the construction or arrangement of 
the whole can be proved from it. The same result would 
probably be got for the small proportion which we can get at, 
in whatever way the whole might be constructed. 

We really then, as far as anything has been or probably ever 
can be Jearned on the subject, must content ourselves with the 
idea or belief that we are, very roughly speaking, in the cen- 
tral regions of the universe; not, at any rate, hanging on to 
or near its limits. The centre, if we can call any point such, 
may be located at our system or at any of the stars we can 
see with the naked eye or with small telescopes. Some decades 
since, a well known astronomer thought, from the indications 
given by proper motion, that it might be at the group known 
as the Pleiades. 

There is one sense of the word “centre” which we have 
not yet spoken of. If there is in the universe any body or 
group of bodies of immensely superior mass, such as to far 
outweigh all the rest taken together, as is the case with the 
sun in our own system, such a body or group of bodies might 
be called the centre, even if its location was very considerably 
to one side. The sun would still be the centre of our system, 
even if at any time all the planets were on one side of it. 

But it is very certain that our sun holds no such command- 
ing position in the stellar universe. In the first place, we are 
sure that other stars whose distances we know approximately, 
are very much more brilliant; Arcturus, for instance, is esti- 
mated in this way as being about six thousand times as bright; 
and supposing the brilliancy of the surface to be equal to that 
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of the sun, this would make its volume, and presumably its 
mass or weight, about half a million times that of our little 
luminary. But probably its surface brilliancy is greater, so that 
this would be an over-estimate. 

We do not have, however, to depend on this method. There 
are double stars in plenty, the components of which we know 
revolve round each other; and we know, approximately, in 
some cases, their distance by their parallax, and consequently 
the real size of their mutual orbits. This gives us, directly, +. 
the gravitational pull exerted by each on the other; and in this 
way we find that some other stars much exceed our sun in 
weight. 

The whole notion, then, of our solar system occupying in 2 
any way an exactly or specially central position in the universe 
must be discarded as resting on no solid foundation. Geo- 
metrically, it is a mere possibility; physically it is out of the 
question. 

But now to come to the really important aspect of the mat- 
ter; to that which gives this theory of Mr. Wallace all the in- 
terest which it evidently excites. 

Every one, somehow, seems to feel that the locally central 
position in the universe which he claims for the sun would 
imply a special importance for it in the plan of the Creator of 
the universe. But really such a position seems, when we look 
at it rationally, to be an unimportant matter. In our own 
physical organism, we do not look on the brain as being an 
insignificant organ, because it is off at one end of the body, 
or the heart as being so because it is somewhat off to one 
side. The idea that a mere geometrical centre carries im- 
portance with it seems after all rather a puerile one. We 
should not take much account of it in any construction or ar- 
rangement which we ourselves might contrive. The capital 
city of a nation may be preferably located at or near the cen- ° 
tre of its territory; but this would be done in order to make =| 
it more easy of access to the nation itself, or more secure 
from attack from outside. No such reason can be urged in the 
case of our great stellar system. 

The most important point of an organism may be located 
anywhere in it. That our sun should be in one point or 
another of the universe really has nothing to do with its im- 
portance. | 
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This will probably be conceded by pretty nearly everybody, 
on sober second thought. And yet it will still seem to be- 
lievers and to those who wish to believe, a pity that astronomy 
cannot give at least this little help, which they hoped might 
be one of its latest results. Formerly, they say, there was no 
trouble or difficulty, such as we have now. The earth was 
supposed to be the principal body in the universe; the sun, 
moon, and stars to be comparatively small bodies, hung in the 
+: heavens. But now you tell us that the sun is a million times 

as big as the earth; and that there are other stars much big- 
ger than the sun. Our poor little earth is lost in the midst 
of these gigantic and innumerable orbs; why in the world 
“* should it have been selected for the great work which the 
Christian religion tells us was done here? This idea that it 
was just in the middle of the whole mighty blaze of suns 
seemed to give some little dignity to it; and now you will not 
allow us even that. Perhaps it does not, as you say, amount 
to much or even anything at all; but it did seem to help. 

Well, if it does help, astronomy certainly does not forbid 
{ any one to entertain this idea. We may be as near the centre 
as it is possible to get in this vast and necessarily more or less 
irregular swarm of moving bodies. Astronomy cannot prove 
it; but it can never disprove it. 

But, after all, it is better to get rid of the difficulty in 
other ways. To do so, let us look fairly at the difficulty, and 
see what it is. 

It seems to be unlikely that the Lord should select such a little 
spot of His vast universe, for the habitation of creatures whose 
nature He was to take on Himself; that such wonderful works 
should be done here on this little undistinguishable planet, and 
that the rest of the universe should go for nothing in compari- 
son. Why should He make such an immense number of suns, 
? which might all have systems of planets like our own, and 
=} make no use of them for purposes as important as any that He 
has in view here? At least it would seem that He must have 
made them for the use of intelligent beings like ourselves; and 
if so, why are we singled out in this very extraordinary way ? 

This really does seem a difficulty; but let us examine it 


carefully. 
Would the difficulty exist if we were simply told that the 
4 number of the angels was so great that it would equal what 
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we might estimate as the population of the universe? Theol- 
ogy actually does describe their number as being very great; 
but that seems to make no difficulty in the way of what it 
teaches with regard to the Incarnation. Why then should a 
difficulty come in simply because of an increase of number? 
If we were told that it was as great as just stated, it really 
does not seem as if there would be anything to cause a temp- 
tation against faith. 

Why then should there be a difficulty if instead of pure 
spirits like the angels,.we substitute spirits united with bodies? 
Even supposing that there are in the universe such an immense 
number as we have supposed, not of angels, but of embodied 
spirits like ourselves, why should not our own nature be se- 
lected for the Incarnation in preference to any other? Why 
should we be bound to suppose that these others should be 
subjected to sin or to death, or that they should need a special 
Redemption ? Why should the mere idea of their being united 
with bodies make such a difference? We accept the doctrine 
of the Church as to the angels without difficulty, and would do 
so no matter how great their number might be; where would 
the trouble come in if their nature were not angelic, but more 
like our own? 

The difficulty then does not seem so very alarming, even 
putting it at its greatest. But is there any really strong reason 
for so putting it? Why must we imagine this immense number 
of beings such as we have supposed ? 

Really there seems tu be no reason, except that otherwise 
space, standing room as it were, would be wasted. 

This is an argument which appeals perhaps specially to 
those who live in large cities. With us, space is certainly 
very valuable. We would not keep an acre, or even a yard of 
land, without intending to utilize it for standing or walking 
room. But does it follow that the Lord regards the matter in 
the same way? Is it of such importance to Him? 

Does He have our ideas of economy? Evidently not, at 
any rate in this respect. On the surface of the sun, there is 
ten thousand times as much standing room as on the whole 
face of the earth, oceans included. But there is not an inch 
of it on which any one could stand. Can we imagine creatures 
living where metals are turned to vapor? Perhaps, but cer- 
tainly no better than out in the cold of empty space. And all 
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the stars th. we see are just as impossible for. habitation ; 
they are simply furnaces, heated beyond anything that we have 
here. 

And are they duly utilized, even as furnaces? On this 
planet, we catch only about half a billionth part of the enor- 
mous heat our sun is radiating. Even all the planets together 
only collect a few billionths of it. The rest all goes to waste. 
The same is true, of course, of its light. And the same may 
be said, of course, of all the stars in this vast universe, even if 
they have systems of planets like our own. Evidently, Al- 
mighty God is not economical, according to our ideas. 

We say, “if they have systems of planets.” Why should 
they have them? Of course if the Lord does want people to 
live in His universe, He must provide some place where they 
can live. But evidently the mere fact that there is a material 
universe does not prove that He does want people to live in 
it, when the immense mass of it is so obviously impossible for 
habitation. 

But it may be asked, would not planets necessarily be 
formed, by the “nebular theory,” or whatever you call it? 
No, not necessarily planets like those in our system, with such 
circular orbits, and such possibilities for life. The actual evi- 
dence which we have by observation of the double stars shows 
that in fact as well as in theory the chances would be very 
much against such conditions ensuing. And even- when they 
do, a nice balance is required, a simultaneous evolution of all 
the requisites, which might well occur only in one isolated 
case. This Mr. Wallace well shows; and his authority is good 
on such matters specially. 

The fact of the whole matter is that we insist on pinning 
the Lord down to our way of looking at things. We forget 
that His ways are not as our ways, and His thoughts not as 
our thoughts. If we could fit up even a small universe, we 
should say, “somebody ought to live in this; it is a pity that 
such good building and living space should be wasted.” We 
should feel that if we could do it, we would have to create 
men to occupy the house prepared for them. The men would 
be made for the house, not the house for the men. Matter 
has value in our eyes, just because we cannot create it. But 
to God all these blazing suns are, for their own sake, of no 
more intrinsic value than so many tallow candles. He can 
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make one as easily as the other. And though the same is 
true of His spiritual creation, we cannot doubt that it is what 
the rest is made for, not it for the rest. It is what He has at 
heart. 

There seems then not to be the least difficulty in suppos- 
ing the whole truth to be contained in what theology teaches. 
God determines to create angels and men; and a vast material 
and mechanical universe to manifest His power and His glory, 
and to some extent for the service of His rational creatures. 
Just where He puts man in this universe is a very slight con- 
sideration. He may not attach so much importance to elemen- 
tary geometry as we do. And quite a sufficient motive for the 
material creation is His own glory, and its present use; though 
of course He may also design it for some ulterior purpose in 
which we ourselves are concerned. 

That there must be innumerable rational animals more or 
less like ourselves inhabiting worlds the very existence of which 
is by no means proved, is simply a bugbear which we make 
for ourselves. Astronomy does not force it on us; so far as 
it says anything, it is the other way. But even if our bug- 
bear be the truth, the difficulty, as we have seen, is not an in- 
surmountable, and indeed hardly a serious one. 
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THE HEART I NEED. II 


@OHE HEART I REED. 


BY JOSEPHINE HOLT THROCKMORTON. 


I. 


IVE me the heart of a lion brave, 
Or of the warrior old and grave, 
To fight my battle of life. 





II. 


Give me the courage of the knights so bold 
Who fought and died in the tales of old, 
To fight my battle of life. 


Thi. 


Give me the soul of the sailor grim, 
Who faces death with fire and vim, 
To fight my battle of life. 


IV. 


Give me the faith of the Christian free, 
A heart, O Lord, that would die for Thee, 
To fight my battle of life. 
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THE IRISH PRIEST AS NOVELIST. 


BY REV. P. A. SILLARD. 


HE Irish Priest in fiction is not uncommon. He 
has figured in the pages of many novels, from 
the days of Lever and Carleton down to the 
last work of the late Robert Buchanan. But he 
has always been portrayed from the outside. 

The Irish priest as novelist is less common, and whatever views 

may be held as to the desirability of the clergy giving their 

time to novel- writing, there can be no question that the Rev. 

Doctor Sheehan has made for himself more than a passing 

reputation in the domain of fiction. What imparts a special 

interest and value to his work is that his portraits of clerics, 
being studies from within, may be accepted as wholly reliable. 

In a country like Ireland, where the power of the priest 
counts for much, the portrayal of him as he is, not as he might 
be, nor as he would appear to a distorted fancy, is distinctly 
valuable; all the more so as previous pictures from laymen’s 
pens have not been free from a suspicion of unfriendly exag- 
geration, if not positive caricature. 

Dr. Sheehan is a parish priest in the county of Cork, and 
has had abundant opportunity for observing and studying his 
fellow-countrymen, and, possessing considerable literary talent, 
has already produced four books. Two of these, Geoffrey 
Austin and the Triumph of Failure (to name them in the order 
of their appearance), had at first little more than local celebrity ; 
but the fame of his third book, MZy New Curate (which rapidly 
ran into twelve editions), directed attention to them, and they 
have become popular both in Ireland and in America; but the 
striking qualities, so remarkably evident in My New Curate, 
are only dimly visible in them. 

In Geoffrey Austin we see traced the early years and mental 
training of a typical Irish youth, highly gifted, imaginative, 
and ambitious, but without any real religion. The Zriumph of 
Failure takes up his history at the point where he is launched 
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.on the world without money, position, or friends, to carve out 


his future as best he may, and it traces his path through disap- 
pointments and sorrows, and describes the reawakening of faith 
in his soul wherein it had slumbered. Both books have the 
faults inseparable from the “endenz romanz, and there is in 
them besides an ostentation of learning wholly unnecessary, and 
frequently irritating. They are lacking in that quality which is 
essential to secure independent and permanent appreciation—the 
quality of giving pleasure; and this quality My New Curate 
possesses in an abundant degree. 

It was first published as a serial in an American periodical, 
and even then aroused considerable interest; on its appearance 
in book form it, as has already been stated, rapidly reached its 
twelfth edition. Such an unusual success stimulates curiosity as 
to how far it is attributable to those scenes of clerical life being 
written by a cleric. It may be said at once that while this had 
much to do with it, a better and more vital cause of the at- 
traction lay in the true and graphic pictures of Irish life and 
character that the book contains. The interest is aroused on 
the first page, and the exquisite humor with which the story is 
developed must have come as a glad surprise to those who 
had deplored its absence in Dr. Sheehan’s earlier books. 
The secret of the success is the intensely human interest 
which the reader is made to feel in the ‘characters; they all 
live: the old parish priest, Father Dan (the typical Soggarth 
Aroon), the new Curate whom the Bishop has sent him (to break 
his heart, as he says); the elderly housekeeper; the village folk, 
whom Father Dan has long ceased to try to rouse from their 
lethargy, and who, critical at first towards the new curate, later 
become his warmest admirers. 

The Irish peasant, so frequently drawn, and oftentimes so 
ruthlessly caricatured, is a subject of loving study to Dr. 
Sheehan; he has looked deep into his nature, penetrated to 
his heart, to his very soul; and who could do this if it were 
not the priest to whom the Irish peasantry turn at all times 
of deep feeling, of joy as well as of sorrow? Their faith in 
the joys of another world, heightened by their sorrows in this; 
their domestic love, which reconciles them to their hard _lot;. 
their pathetic hope in the coming of better days; their readi- 
ness to forget everything and give way to a wild, almost fierce, 
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glee, which soon fades away into native melancholy,—all are 
portrayed for us with an artist’s hand. The vividness of the 
pictures, the delicacy of the light and shade, are masterly; 
there is no exaggeration, no over-emphasis, but a truth of de- 
tail which is the outcome of long, close, sympathetic observa- 
tion. Sympathetic observation—that is the secret of his suc- 
cess. The Irish character is an enigma—an enigma worth 
solving, the key to which is true sympathy. Dr. Sheehan 
has this key, and with it he has opened a gallery into which 
it is well worth while to enter. His pictures are living pictures, 
showing us contemporary life and thought in Ireland as they 
can be found nowhere else. On his own ground Dr. Sheehan 
is unapproached by any living writer who has attempted the 
same theme. In an especial degree one feels that he has a 
grip of his subject, and an ability to handle it equalled only 
by his thorough knowledge of his clerical brethren. 

In My New Curate, for example, Father Dan, the parish 
priest of Kilronan, loved his people, and they loved him, and 
when in tardy recognition of his great merit his bishop desired 
to elevate him to the dignity of a canon he sadly but reso- 
lutely declined the proffered honor, because he was “ Father 
Dan”’ to his people, and they wanted him to be Father Dan 
to the end. The true note is touched here, as indeed all 
through the book. The bond between priest and people in 
Ireland is no common one, and not easily understood outside 
Ireland. That is one of the many causes of much misunder- 
standing amongst those who, with a very superficial acquaint- 
ance with the country and the people, form opinions based not 
seldom upon prejudice, often upon that ‘incompatibility that 
exists between a slow, conscientious, Protestant, Anglo-Saxon 
race, and a quick-witted, Celtic, Roman-Catholic race, with dif- 
ferent characteristics, different ideas, different traditions, differ- 
ent aims.” 

I said awhile ago that on his own ground Dr. Sheehan is 
facile princeps. The reason for the reservation is seen in his 
last work, Luke Delmege,* wherein he has attempted, amongst 
other things, to depict scenes and characters with which he is 
less intimate. The weakest portions of this story are those 
wherein the action takes place out of Ireland. They have not 

*London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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the vraisemblance that hall-marks the others. The perfect 
felicity with which he describes Irish character, both lay and 
cleric, is even more marked, because more various, in this book 
than in its predecessor. His wide and exact knowledge enables 
him to depict with unerring touch the very different types of 
Irish priest whom he has here given us. Such creations as 
Father Pat, Father Tim, and Father Martin are marvels of real- 
ism, while the Canon, round whose relatives and their doings 
much of the story revolves, is inimitably described. 

But it is not alone for their faithful portrayal of character 
that these books are deserving of attention; they discuss and 
throw light upon many things that are of perpetual interest to 
thinking men; they have deep meaning, and are informed by a 
true philosophy as to the essential facts of life. 

Dr. Sheehan is not indifferent to the faults that exist in 
places that some would guard from criticism. Incidentally in 
Luke Delmege those whom it touches nearly have perceived 
some strictures on the system that prevails in the college at 
Maynooth, where vast numbers of the Irish priesthood are 
trained. That his criticisms were well directed was proved by 
the unfriendly reception they met with from those in whose 
interest they were made. Knowing how powerful is the influ- 
ence that they eventually come to possess, Dr. Sheehan would 
have the young clerical students educated and trained in a true 
liberal spirit, freed from the trammels of fettering tradition. 
He brings things to the test of experience, and thus is enabled 
to detect, and he does not hesitate to expose, the weakness 
where it exists. ‘Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good.” In the same spirit his contribution to the thought of 
the day when it turns towards the social and political aspects 
of Ireland is eminently worthy of notice; and it is clearly be- 
cause he recognizes in the novel the greatest educational force 
in literature that he has selected it as the vehicle of his thought. 
He has looked with discerning eyes on the world moving around 
him, and can draw from it a lesson, and point, perhaps, a 
moral which, touched with gentle irony and sympathetic satire, 
makes delightful reading. These books have a value and at- 
tractiveness that the two earlier works would hardly have led 
one to anticipate. They are instinct with the movement of life 
around us; and, as has been said, they reflect and discuss 
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questions in the solution of which we are all interested. Dr. 
Sheehan’s style is always good, and frequently rises to a high 
level of distinction. There is a quiet force in his writing that 
is distinctly impressive, and marks him as the foremost man 
of letters in Ireland to-day. Those who would know how the 
Ireland of his day looked to a learned and cultured man with 
the seeing eye and the gift of expression should turn to the 
pages of My New Curate and Luke Delmege.* 





©HE SEA GULL. 


BY REV. WILLIAM P. CANTWELL. 


I. 
cpeeeaiti restless bird, what dost thou seek? 


Y Thy soul is troubled as the sea: 
, fa) What urgent message wouldst thou speak ? 


Why hurriest on so eagerly ? 





II. 


Dost tell of storms that lash the main? 
Of sailors ’gulfed in watery grave? 
Alas! thy tidings now are vain, 
For who these luckless ones may save ? 


III. 


Then stay thy wing and rest awhile 
Upon the dark waves’ surging crest; 

While I my anxious heart beguile 
Aweary with its ceaseless quest. 


* These two books have been translated into French, and Afon Nouveau Vicaire and Lue 
Delmege have been received with great tavor by the French critics. 
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THE GENIUS OF LUCA DELLA. ROBBIA. 
BY MARY F. NIXON-ROULET. 


** Time with a stealthy hand has put to shame 
The tints of many a canvas rich of yore; 
But they who bear the Della Robbia name, 
Could they return and see their work once more, 
Should nothing find therein to mourn or to restore.” 


MN the ancestral home of his race in the Via San 
Egidio, where 
“ . . . the Arno doubles, 


And Florence with her hoarded art 
Forgets old troubles,” 





Luca della Robbia was born A. D. 1400, and after the tranquil 
customs of his day and race, untouched by modern hurry and 
desire for change, there he lived in the quaint old stone house 
for many years. It was not until 1446 that, with his brother 
Marco and his nephew Andrea, he removed to a newer house 
in a thoroughfare then called Della Robbia, but which is now 
the Via Guelfa. 

It is difficult to gather definite information concerning many 
of the Renaissance artists. The noisome pestilence too often 
visited medizval cities, and everything upon which it had laid 
its devastating finger was burnt to avoid infection. Such family 
records as were not thus lost were destroyed in the frequent 
pillage of dwellings and churches which war, and more fre- 
quently internecine strife, engendered. But in fair and flowery 
Italy, land of sunshine and blossoms and art, the artist is 
happy in his whilom biographer, garrulous Giorgio Vasari, and 
to him we are indebted for most of the facts which have come 
down to us anent the life of Luca della Robbia. At the 
cavilling critic who would, in carping spirit, complain that the 
interesting Vasari was not always exact; that he let his heart 
run away with his head to the distorting of accurate truth at 
times; that he was more loving to his friends than just to his 
enemies, we would only say, with a shrug: “He is all the 
authority we have; he gives us dates and facts; his opinions 
matter little; we can judge for ourselves. What would you? 

VOL. LXXVII.—2 
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LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. 


The sun gilds with glowing beauty the sombre evening sky; 
let Romance cast a little gleam upon the darkened middle 
age.” 

Of the Florentine sculptor, Vasari writes with a touch ‘of 
that naiveté which marked the times: ‘‘ Luca was most carefully 
reared and educated until he could not only read and write but 
also, according to the custom of most Florentines, had learned 
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to cast accounts so far as he was likely to require them. 
Afterwards he was placed by his father to learn the art of the 
goldsmith. Having learned to draw and to model in wax, his 
confidence increased and he set himself to attempt works in 
marble and bronze. In these he succeeded tolerably well, and 
this caused him to abandon altogether the goldsmith’s trade and 
give himself entirely to sculpture, insomuch that he did nothing 
but work with his chisel all day and by night practised his 
drawing.’ This he did with so much zeal that when his feet 
were frozen with the cold, he kept them in a basket of shav- 
ings to warm them, so that he might not be compelled to dis- 
continue his drawings.” 

Modern sybarites who have experienced the. discomforts of 
these more picturesque than habitable marble-floored Florentine 
palaces of the olden time, wonder at the devotion to art dis- 
played by this early Tuscan sculptor—a mere goldsmith’s 
apprentice the modern artist might deem him. But it is to the 
painstaking genius who despised not the day of small things, 
and to the earnestness of effort which stopped at naught, that . 
we owe the splendid achievements of the past. ~ Demosthenes, 
talking with his mouth full of pebbles above the ocean’s roar; 
a Giotto drawing his sheep with a stick in the soil of a Tuscan 
landscape, as he watched his flocks where the azure sky lov- 
ingly smiled down upon fair Fiesole; a boy Angelico trac- 
ing with awl his goldsmith gravures before San Marco’s convent 
shade, gaining skill and leisure to embody his pure thoughts 
of the Holy Mother in pure tones; a Robbia freezing over 
each line and curve as he painstakingly wrought his way to 
expression of truth,—these great souls are the exponents of the 
axiom that “genius is only great patience”; they exemplify 
the thought that naught can be accomplished in this world save 
by that labor which conquers all. 

Early in his career Ghiberti and Donatello largely influenced 
Luca della Robbia, the one giving him technical skill, the other 
vigor of handling; but later the sculptor developed his own 
originality and became an independent worker, showing his own 
strong personality. How strong that personality would be is 
evinced by his portrait by Vasari, now in the Palazzo Vecchio 
in Florence. Draped in a graceful mantle, only a portion of 
the figure is seen, and the fine head, wrapped in a unique 
artistic turban, is thrown into bold relief against a well-shaded 


. 
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THE SINGING CHILDREN, CATHEDRAL, FLORENCE. 


background. The features are striking; the nose, but slightly 
aquiline, is of the softer Italian rather than the Roman type; 
the eyes are half closed, deep-set, keen, thoughtful, rather 
than dreamy; the eyebrows perfectly formed, the ears large 
but well shaped; the forehead is full; the chin sharply pro- 
truding, the lips half parted and clearly moulded, and the 
expression intense. The whole face is striking and forceful. It 
is the face of a man whose character would be grand and lofty, 
and the life of Luca della Robbia corresponds to the character 
his face gives him. 

His appears to have been a rare personality. Truly loving 
by nature, he seems to have known no woman’s influence in 
his life; and it presents the rather uncommon picture of a 
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deeply religious man of his day who loved no earthly woman, 
yet who was neither monk nor churchman. His family affec- 
tion was strong, and he devoted himself chiefly to his favorite 
nephew, Andrea. Him he loved somewhat to the detriment of 
his own sense of justice, which was strong; for, late in life, it 
is said that he feared he did wrong in imparting to Andrea 
alone the secret of his discovery of glazed enamel. This secret, 
rumor has it, he wrote down and placed in the hollow head of 
one of his cherubs, and curious seekers have broken many of 
the lovely little creatures in hope of finding so valuable a treasure. 

Robbia’s friends appear to have been many and warm, 
probably because his temper was even. His disposition was 
quiet, cheerful, and pleasant, without jealousy, envy, or unrest. 
The story goes that it was he who succeeded in pacifying 
Michelozzo when that artist was enraged at the injustice of the 
cathedral canons at the Duomo, and there was ever after be- 
tween the artists a warm and tender friendship. 

Robbia seems to have led an uneventful life, its flight 
marked not at all by the tempests and passions of his warlike 
times, but only by his discoveries and experiments, as his art 
floated along in a steady stream from the goldsmith’s graver to 
the sculptor’s chisel, from marble to bronze, from bronze to 
terra cotta, through which medium we know him best. Clever 
as he was, he seems to have possessed in a marked degree the 
simple virtues of industry, frugality, and gratitude. The Mar- 
chesa Burlamacchi, in her charming book on Luca della Robbia 
writes, anent the latter trait of his character, that “ having been 
restored to health by the pure mountain air of Gavinani, near 
San Marcello, and having received much kindness from the peo- 
ple, he left, as a votive offering, two of his works to adorn the 
village church. The mountaineers still show with pride this 
token of the gratitude of the great artist who, although he lived 
ina period of sordid passions, was an example of virtue and industry. 

Closely interwoven with the life and work of his favorite 
nephew, Andrea, as is the work of Luca della Robbia, it is yet 
possible for a close: and discerning student to distinguish the 
work of the older from that of the younger man. The tempera- 
mental differences between the two are clearly shown by their 
work. Andrea is a quicker modeller, somewhat lacking in 
originality, repeating his subjects over and over with but slight 
variations, and in the selection of his subjects showing the 


. 
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spirit of a later age, as there were forty years difference be- 
tween him and the uncle who did so much for him. 

There is something gentle and pathetic in the story of the 
good old man, childless save for his beloved art, bestowing 
upon this son of his dearly beloved brother all the largesse of 
the great affection of a richly endowed nature, and one re- 
joices to read that Andrea was not ungrateful, but loved and 
tended his uncle until the old artist died in 1481, honored and 


MADONNA OF THE VIA DELL’ AGNOLO, FLORENCE. 


respected by all. He was buried in the Church of San Piero 
Maggiore, and there his epitaph reads: 


“Tena vivi per mi cara e gradita 
Che all’acqua e a’ ghiacci como marmo induri; 
Per que quanto mere cedi o ti maturi, 
Tanto pii la mia fama in terra ha vita.” 


(O live for me, dear earth! and may you vie 
With marble that can storm and frost defy ; 
So time the less you cede the more mature, 
My fame on earth the longer may endure.) 


Justly famous is the work of this fifteenth century Floren- 
tine sculptor, and the first important work of which we have 
record was executed in 1431 for the Duomo in Florence, and 
is called the ‘‘ Cantoria.”” Vasari writes of these ornaments for 
the organ of Santa Maria del Fiore: “The wardens commis- 
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sioned them from. Luca, who in addition to his reputation had 
a further recommendation from Messer Vieri de’ Medici, an in- 
fluential and popular citizen by whom Luca was much beloved. 
These ornaments were placed over the, door of the sacristy in 
the above-named cathedral. 

“In the prosecution of this work, Luca executed certain 
series for the casement which represent the choristers, who are 
singing in different attitudes. To the execution of these he 


ANNUNCIATION OF THE INNOCENTI, FLORENCE. 


gave such earnest attention, and succeeded so well, that al- 

though the figures are sixteen dracchia from the ground, the 

spectator can distinguish the inflation of the throat in the 

singers, and the action of the leader as he beats time with his 

hands. The various modes of playing the different instruments, 

the choral songs and the dances, are delineated by the artist.” 
As a text for the “‘ Cantoria,” which are divided into ten 

panels, Luca took the 150th psalm: 

‘‘Laudate Dominum in sanctis ejus; laudate eum in firmamento 
-virtutis ejus. 

Laudate eum in virtutibus ejus; laudate eum secundum multi- 

tudinem magnitudinis ejus.” 

The subjects of the bas-reliefs are taken from the last lines of 

the psalm. It is a pity that after the ‘‘Cantoria” Luca rarely 

produced any work wrought wholly in marble. 


. 
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Many and varied have been the vicissitudes of the “ Can- 
toria.” In 1688, when Prince Ferdinando was married to Vio- 
lante Beatrice of Bavaria, the bas-reliefs were removed and re- 
placed with wood ornaments, which were fashionable at that 
time. The lovely singing children lay neglected for years in 
the cathedral until they were finally given to the Gallery of the 
Uffizi; but the cathedral chapter quarrelled over them, wishing 
them replaced in their original place. Eventually the dispute 
was settled, and with the famous “ Singing Gallery ” of Donatello, 
the Robbias were placed in the museum of the cathedral, where 
they shine to-day in all their grace and ease of movement. 

Of them Symonds says that “movements have never been 
suggested with less exaggeration, nor have marble lips made 
sweeter or more varied music; especially fine is the group of 
children singing and playing the organ and guitar. The 
anatomy of the childish forms is perfect, and the grace of the 
draperies and the ease of the rounded limbs, the sweetness and 
charm of the lovely childish faces, with the eager childish in- 
terest they display, each pair of rosy lips parted to do its best, 
shows Robbia to have been indeed a close student and a warm 
lover of childhood.” 

Numberless other fine pieces followed these productions ;, 
but it was not until 1442 that Luca made his first trial of 
terra cotta covered with glazed enamel. This resulted in a. 
frieze, a garland of flowers supported by cherub heads, made 
for the tabernacle of the Chapel of St. Luke, in the Hospital 
of Santa Maria Nuova, in Florence. Later it was transferred 
to the Church of Santa Maria a Peretala. 

According to Vasari: “Luca having made up the reckoning 
of what he received for his works in bronze and marble, per- 
ceived that he had made but small gains and that the labor 
had been excessive. Reflecting, therefore, that it cost but little 
trouble to work in clay, which is easily managed, and that but 
one thing was required, namely, to find some method by 
which works produced in that material should be rendered 
durable—after having made innumerable experiments, Luca 
found that if he covered his figures with a coating of glaze 
formed from a mixture of tin, antimony, litharge, and other 
substances carefully prepared by the action of fire, the desired 
effect was produced to perfection, and endless durability might 
be secured for his works of clay.” 











BAMBINO OF THE INNOCENTI, FLORENCE. 


In substituting terra cotta for marble, Robbia’s idea was to 
use for mural decorations a more durable medium than the 
frescoes and mosaics which had been used for church ornamen- 


tation, and he applied to sculpture the same principle which 
Bernard Palissy used for pottery a century later. Neither man 
pretended to originate the idea, for glazed enamel was used by 
the early Egyptians, Greeks, and by the Italians and Germans 
of the middle ages. Robbia, however, by chemical studies, im- 
proved so greatly upon the old processes that he may easily 
be regarded as the father of the art. Ruskin says: ‘“ Luca 
loved the various forms of fruit and wrought them into all 
sorts of picturesque frames and garlands, giving them their 


s 
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natural colors, only subdued, a little paler than nature.” 
Flowers, wreaths, chestnuts, pine cones, foliage, floating angels, 
cherubs—all were combined with such rare ease and grace as if 
almost to seem 


“As wondrous magic of the artist’s hand, 
Long stilled within the flowery citadel 
That leans above the Arno’s current bland. 
Magic that can the umber earth compel 
To take sweet shape of rose and lily bell, 
In clustering fruit'in hues not touched to fade.” 


As to the Robbia flowers and fruits, Ruskin wrote: ‘ Never 
pass the market of Florence without looking at Luca della 
Robbia’s Madonna in the circle above the church, and glance 
from the vegetables underneath to Luca’s leaves and lilies to 
see how honestly he was trying te make .his clay like the gar- 
den stuff.”. This Madonna of San Pierino is one of the most 
remarkable of the sculptor’s works. The gentle Madonna is one 
of the sweetest ever conceived, and the coloring exquisitely 
lovely. The eyes are dark blue, the eyebrows and lashes pen- 
cilled with bluish gray, the pose dignified and graceful, the 
draperies flowing and easy, the expression modest, thoughtful, 
a trifle sad yet very womanly. The Child she holds to her 
breast is a wise little creature, his face shadowed and thought- 
ful, and the angels which ‘float at either side are perfect in 
symmetry, grace, and an airy motion rately beautiful. Luca 
loved to portray the Madonna, and his conceptions of her are 
so varied that one feels that he took no earthly model, but 
painted from his own pure soul and chaste imagination his ideal 
of the Virgin-Mother who blessed earth with her “ Heaven- 
loved innocence.” 

Very different from the Madonna of the Mercato is that of 
the Via dell’ Agnolo, the masterpiece to be found above the 
door of a miserable house in a by-street of old Florence—a 
house probably once a chapel or oratory. This bas-relief is 
one of rare beauty, and shows the most perfect traits of Robbia’s 
genius. The draperies are graceful, the figures natural, the 
composition simple, the leaves and flowers perfect in hue, the 
whole lunette showing the artist at his best, and a wonderful 
best it is. In the centre, under a marvellous half wreath of 
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MADONNA OF THE ADORATION IN THE ACADEMY, FLORENCE. 


lilies and foliage, stands the Madonna. An angel on either side 
bearing a vase of lilies, from her arms steps the Christ-Child 
carrying a scroll upon which is written, “‘Ego sum lux Mundi.” 
She is not the pathetic Virgin of San Pierino, weighed down 
by the tragedy of the future; nor is the Holy Child the all- 
foreseeing One of the former lunette. The Virgin is younger, 
more girlish, the sweetest, blithest young mother-maid e’er con- 
ceived, an indescribable charm about her, as there is in the child- 
ish form of the Christ, whose eager face expresses so much, 
and it is indeed, to quote Edith Thomas’ beautiful poem, a 


. 
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“Robbia work of sparkling grace, 
A Virgin whose sweet eyes no grief foretell, 
A Child blithe stepping from her soft embrace, 
Light for the world within his hands and on his face.” 


Of a still different type is the sweet little Virgin of the 
Annunciation at the Florentine Foundling Hospital. Sweet and 
girlish, comprehending yet scarcely apprehending all of her 
destiny, she has neither the joyous grace of the Virgin dell’ 
Agnolo, nor the tragic sadness of the Virgin of San Pierino. 
Kneeling at her devotions, a gentle, prayerful soul, she is sur- 
prised by the visit of the angel, a graceful creature, one of 
‘“‘Heaven’s golden-winged host,” whose eyes are rapt and earn- 
est, whose hand stretches out to her the fair lilies of the An- 
nunciation, and whose solemn lips bear the great message. 

In the clouds above, God the Father gazes down upon the 
scene, surrounded by countless little bodiless cherubs, beautiful 
in their varied expressions of infantile innocence. Very ap- 
propriate seems this framing of cherubs for the Hospital of the 
Innocenti—innocent ones, as the Italians gracefully term the 
foundlings—and even more appropriate are the Innocenti in the 
Loggia, those beautiful and almost beatified dambini. These 
swaddled children of the Innocenti were done at the time when 
Luca and Andrea worked together, and the credit of them is 
often given to the younger sculptor. ‘He had not, however, at that 
time reached the full height of his genius, and it is probable 
that Luca guided the hand that wrought them and originated 
the idea if he did not complete the design. How charming 
they are, these darling children, all 


“In azure and in. white; 
Above that portal all compassionate, 
Outreaching in their weakness and their might, 
The Innocenti keep their welcoming state, 
And for the city waifs, their human brethren, wait.” 


It is: impossible to conceive of any portrayal of childhood 
more perfect and more appealing than these dambini of Robbia’s. 
Their faces are so childish yet so wise, there is in their forms 
not the gay abandon of Donatello’s children, nor the suave 
grace of the ‘‘Cantoria,” but there is infinitely more of the 
mystery of childhood, its joy, its wistfulness, its wonder of the 
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ADORATION AT LA VERNA. 


future. They appeal to the heart as do few portrayals of child 
nature, and plead for their helpless brothers, the foundlings, as 
could neither tongue nor pen of to-day. 

The great popularity of the lily in Robbia’s works may 
have been due to its being the Florentine emblem, or its snowy 
purity in contrast to the glossy green of its leaves may have 
appealed to him as a special symbol of the “lily among 
thorns,” for in some form or another it appears in nearly all of 
his bas-reliefs of the Blessed Virgin. Particularly beautiful it 
is in the lovely Madonna of the Adoration, now in the Academy 
at Florence. Lilies twined with superb pine cones, glossy 
leaves, and bell-like blossoms wreathe the sculpture, while a 
spray of lilies so perfect as to seem almost alive grows upward, 


. 
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the flowers bending their heads lovingly over the form of the 
little Christ-Child, whose tiny hand is so eagerly raised to the 
mother-face* bending above him. The Blessed Virgin, her face 
a marvel of. sweetness, tenderness, and adoring love, deeply 
tinged with sadness, kneels in an attitude of rare grace, two 
angel hands holding a diadem above her head. The simplicity 
of composition in this ‘“ Adoration” is one of its choicest traits, 
in which respect it far outranks the Adoration at La Verna. 
This is a powerful bas-relief set in ornate pilasters, a border of 
cherubs framing the top. The Virgin is very beautiful and 
graceful, the Child one of Robbia’s best ; but the upper part of the 
picture is too crowded with figures—God the Father, the Dove 
representing the Holy Spirit, angels and cherubs—to seem at first 
sight wholly congruous. Upon further study each figure, how- 
ever, has its raison d’étre ; each is distinct, each pregnant with 
life and meaning; all reverently adore the Prince of Earth and 
Heaven. ; 

One of Robbia’s most remarkable groups is that in the 
Medici Chapel in Santa Croce (Florence). Angels crown the 
Mother of Christ, lovely floating angels with clinging draperies. 
At the right are St. Elizabeth, St. John Baptist, and another 
saint, and at the left St. Lawrence, St. Francis, and a bishop; 
all are turned in adoration toward the Christ-Child, who stands 
on his Mother’s knee, a lovely, wise little creature, though the 
Blessed Virgin is not so fair as many of Robbia’s Madonnas. 
The picture is quoted by some critics as merely “‘in the Robbia 
manner,” and many of the details point to its having been 
completed by pupils of the great teacher. The design was cer- 
tainly Luca’s, and his is the flower-work on the severely beauti- 
ful pilasters, and the cherubs in the background of pure blue, 
the blue of the soft Italian skies. 

Studying carefully the work of this great master, one realizes 
that from nature Luca always made his studies. His character- 
istics cannot be better described than in the words of the 
sympathetic Marchesa Burlamacchi: 

“In Italy at this time there was a growing love for the things 
of nature, and Luca realized the decorative value of the 
architecture of nature. He was a realist at the best. He 
painted nature well because he loved nature well, and because, 
in his simple innocence, he knew that for perfect decoration 
the artist must turn to nature and find in the flowers his lessons. 
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Our LorRD, THE BLESSED VIRGIN, AND SAINTS, SANTA CROCE, FLORENCE. 


Therefore above the churches and the markets he set the 
emblems of the love of God and girded them with the visible 
sign of that affection that we have on all sides, framing his 
teaching of religion’s deepest lesson with a rich frame of the 
fruits and flowers with which God had decorated the world for 
our delight. He originated works of the greatest beauty which 
sprang from a highly cultured activity, a knowledge of technique 
unrivalled in his own sphere of operation, and a desire to put 
his heart into his labor. 

The work of the man was but the exponent of his character. 
Like Galahad of old, 


“His strength was as the strength of ten — 
Because his soul was pure,” 


and in the whiteness of his life nature wrought her fairest 
flowers, little children nestled close in their innocent purity, 
cherubs floated and angels hovered, and all the sweet and holy 
things of earth and heaven joined to minister to his genius. 


. 
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PERDITA’S CHOICE. 


BY GEORGINA PELL CURTIS. 


I. 


nientateteinan I was on the steps of the Bargello, where Niccolo 
S de Niccoli, one of the greatest book-lovers in 
Europe, met the beautiful Piero de’ Pazzi and 
persuaded him to abandon a life of pleasure for 

fae, 4 one of literature, that she stood one April morn- 
ing, “ihe little Florentine, Perdita. At dawn she had walked 
into the city from the outlying country, the dew fresh on the 
violets in her basket; now at noon her flowers were sold, the 
last bunch having been bought by a young lady just entering 
the Museum as the bells of the city rang out the Angelus. 

Perdita, devout little Catholic, crossed herself, and folded 
her slender brown hands, the while she repeated the midday 
call to prayer; then turning down the street, with her empty 
basket poised lightly on her head, started for home. How 
pretty the young lady was who had bought her flowers! 

“Inglese,” thought Perdita, ‘‘and rich! The jewels on her 
hands sparkled like the sun as she took my violets. If only I 
had some money like that to help the little mother!” 

The noon-tide sun grew hotter and hotter, but the young 
girl went on unheeding. Now she was out on the road leading 
to Fiesole, and had begun to climb the hill. 

“Your pardon, signorina,” said a voice in Italian, making 
Perdita start and turn. Who could be addressing her as 
signorina ! 

She saw a dark, handsome man, neatly dressed, though not 
a gentleman if the child had known how to distinguish. To 
her eyes, however, he appeared very great indeed; but she 
remembered that both her mother and the good parish priest 
had warned her against strange men, so she drew back rather 
coldly. 

“You would like to earn some money for the mother and 
brothers,” continued the stranger. “ You are poor and make 
but little selling flowers.” 
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“Yes,” answered Perdita. How could the man know so 
much ? 

“It is very sad,” he went on, “that the dear mother should 
need so much and have so little. See, I know of a way in 
which you can grow rich, over beyond the ocean in America, 
where every one has money. If you will come with my wife 
and me, in a few months you can come back with gold and 
redeem the mortgage on the house, and then there will be no 
more care.” 

How wonderful it all sounded, and how much the good 
stranger knew about their affairs. An overpowering desire 
seized the child; it all seemed so simple—to go for a time, to 
come back rich and able to make every one happy. Her eyes 
sparkled. 

“You are very kind, signor,” she answered. ‘‘We are in 
great need, and things have been getting worse and worse. I 
will ask the mother and see what she says.” 

“Do,” said the man, “and I will see you to-morrow and 
get your answer.” 

The mother and brothers listened with wonder-open eyes; it 
all sounded so fair. Had they consulted the father to whom 
they went regularly for confession, he would have known better; 
but alas! he was away and it never occurred to the simple 
peasants to go to some other priest. 

On the morrow Perdita was ready with her answer. She 
would go to America; but the signor’s wife must first come 
and see her mother. They came together, the man and his wife, 
and as an assurance of their reliability presented the simple 
Italian woman with five dollars in Italian gold. After that all 
was haste, and Perdita felt as in a dream. For the last time 
she walked the streets of her “city glorious,” visiting first one 
loved spot and then another, until the day when, settled in a 
third-class compartment, she steamed away from Florence. Her 
gaze took in the fast vanishing scene, and only the child’s faith 
kept her up, as her eyes strained in the gathering darkness for 
one more look on the purple Apennines the while her heart 
cried out in the sweet Italian tongue—“ a rivederla—a rivederla! ” 


Four days later they embarked at Havre, and within a few 
hours Perdita, homesick and miserable, was experiencing all the 
horrors of the transatlantic steerage. 

VOL. LXXVII.—3 
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II. 


It was midsummer in New York. Uptown the city was 
nearly deserted. In Attorney Street the hot August sun beat 
down on the pavements, that reeked of garbage and filth. On 
either side of the street were tall tenements crowded to over- 
flowing, each floor holding as many people as could have been 
comfortably accommodated in the whole building. 

In a back room on the top floor of one of the poorest of 
the tenements about a dozen women were crowded together 
busily engaged in sewing. 

The heat was stifling, the air intolerable, and the light, re- 
flected from a brick wall built close to the broken and dirty 
windows, not sufficient to make it easy to work on the heavy 
black garments that each woman held. The women were mostly 
of the lowest type, heavy, sullen, and sodden, all save one, 
who sat furthest from the windows and in the worst light, 
which nevertheless revealed a delicate, flower-like face from 
which looked out eyes that spoke of anguish and pain. 

Alas! poor Perdita. Gone were her happy dreams and ex- 
pectations of what the new, unknown country would bring her. 
The child was crushed and stunned by her surroundings, home- 
sick and heart-sick, unable to speak or hear her own language. 
For four months she had been confined in the three rooms that 
made up the crowded home of the people she had been sold 
or rented to. Both they and the other women in the work- 
shop were Germans, most of them Jews, and too indifferent or 
apathetic to take any interest in the young girl. The ‘ signor” 
had been induced to part with her owing to the jealousy of his 
wife, who threatened to disclose all his dishonest dealings in 
the sweat-shop traffic if he refused. 

The young girl’s ignorance of the language spoken by her 
fellow-workwomen saved her from contamination; yet at the same 
time could she have understood she would have learned her 
own independence, and that she could have recourse to law to 
be freed from her present bondage. 

’ During the four months of her incarceration she had worked 
steadily for fourteen hours a day, receiving no pay. 

Ill-fed, miserably housed, deprived of air and exercise, the 
wonder was she had not died. She thought of her mother and 
brothers, of the orchards and valleys, and far-off snow-capped 
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mountains of her native Tuscany, with a dumb anguish of recol- 
lection. Why had she come away? And yet she had done it 
for the best. One thing only was not dead—deprived of Mass. 
and the Sacraments, the child still prayed; though could she 
have put her supplication into verse, it would have been in 
the language of the Breton peasant: 


“Saints of my country, pray for me; 
The saints of this country know me not.” 


Far off seemed the holy saints and the Blessed Mother in those 
days. 

One morning she was surprised to find that she was the 
only one working in the usually overcrowded room. It was 
the first Monday in September and Labor Day, a fact that her 
better informed companions had taken advantage of. After 
sewing steadily until noon, she stopped to eat the sausage and 
coatse black bread that made her midday meal. The woman 
with whom she lived put on her bonnet and went out, locking 
the door after her. 

Perdita put down her work and arose; escape had isha 
seemed impossible, but now a feeling of desperation seized the 
young girl, as if she must find a way. Suddenly she started; 
at the other end of the room was a key in the lock of one of 
the closet doors that did duty as a bed-room. 

In a second Perdita had crossed the room, taken the key 
from the lock, and was back at the hall door. People who aim 
to be overcareful have moments of extraordinary carelessness, 
and it was so in this case; the key that her jailer ‘had over- 
looked, fitted and turned in the lock, and cautiously the young 
girl opened the door. Then she paused; she must have money 
or she could not get away, and yet she hesitated to take what 
had not been given to her. 

“T have worked for four months,” thought Perdita, whose 
brain was clearing with reviving hope, ‘and without any pay. 
The good God will pardon me if I take what is my due.” 

She shut the door and stole softly back into one of the 
miserable bed-rooms. Yes, here was her mistress’ purse. 
Perdita took it, slipped it in her dress, and very softly stepped 
out on the landing, shutting and locking the door behind her. 
The hall was dark, and trembling for fear of meeting some one 
she knew, the young girl softly descended the rickety stairs, 


. 
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and in a few moments was out on the street, walking rapidly 
toward the north. The pavement swarmed with men, women, 
and children, but the very crowd helped her escape. No one 
noticed her as she turned into Houston Street and started west ; 
surely her guardian angel was leading her! After the months 
ef confinement her limbs were stiff; but hope buoyed her up, 
and it was not long before she reached the Bowery. Here she 
paused; then almost unconsciously she turned south again, and 
at Grand Street some instinct made her hail a passing car, and 
she was soon speeding toward the Pennsylvania Railroad ferry. 
Totally unacquainted with the money or customs of the country, 
the young girl, nevertheless, knew enough to hand the con- 
ductor some money, which was fortunately a dime and not a 
penny, so her ignorance escaped comment. When they reached 
the river she drew a long breath of delight. Whither should 
she go? As if in answer to her thoughts her ear was greeted 
by the soft, melodious language of her native Italy, and turning 
quickly, Perdita saw a little group of two women, a man and a 
child, standing near her. Here, indeed, was salvation, and in 
a moment’s time the poor child was pouring forth her tale to 
sympathetic but by no means surprised listeners, who were 
only too ready to aid her to the best of their ability. They 
proved to be a party of emigrants starting for the far West. 
The man had a brother in Montana who had prospered, and 
sent for him to join in his work. Perdita readily agreed to 
accompany them. Any thought of returning to Italy at present 
she put out of her mind, so great was her fear of encounter- 
ing the “signor” on the long journey alone, and of being 
again taken into bondage. The purse she held proved to have 
enough for an emigrant ticket, and within an hour she was on 
a Pennsylvania Railroad train, flying over the flat Jersey marshes, 
with hope, joy, liberty new born in her heart. 





III. 


A little town in Montana near one of the Indian missions, 
this was the place to which the emigrants had come. How 
pure and sweet the September air was after the foul atmosphere 
of Attorney Street, how blue the sky, how kind the people she 
was with! They proved to be Italians of more than ordinary 
intelligence, though not from her part of Italy. Pasquale’s 
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brother met them, and conducted them to a little cottage on 
the outskirts of the town. He had excellent work and pay as 
a contractor, and was able to promise his brother steady em- 
ployment. 

“T must work, too,” thought Perdita; so before long she 
was established at the Indian Mission, some miles distant, where 
there was work in plenty for willing hearts and hands under the 
supervision of the devoted sisters. They had a school for Indian 
children, and Perdita’s duties were to clean and take care of 
their rooms. Everything was rough and primitive, lack of funds 
making the simplest living and plainest building necessary ; but 
the young girl gradually came to understand and appreciate the 
magnificent work. 

Her first care, after recovering from the fatigue of the long 
journey, was to get Pasquale to write a letter to her mother; 
that done, her mind was at rest. In spite of past hardships she 
believed that God had led her to this country, and that there 
was work for her to do. 

Pure air, good food, and kind treatment soon transformed 
her into her old self. Her eyes were as bright, her color as 
fresh, and her step as elastic as on that memorable April morning 
when she sold violets on the Bargello. But she could not for- 
get the months of bondage and misery. How many of her 
country-women, she wondered, were in a like situation? All 
could not escape, as she had done. Might not many lose their 
religion, or take to a life of sin under the stress of such appal- 
ling hardships ? 

She learned to speak English, and after that went to con- 
fession—the first time in over a year; only to the good father 
did she tell her desire to return some day to the great city in 
the East, and try to uplift and liberate the women torn from 
their home and country under false promises, as she had been. 


It was two years from the time of her coming to the mis- 
sion and she was now eighteen year old. Taller than most of 
her country-women, slender, brown-eyed, she looked the imper- 
sonation of sweetness and beauty. The sisters loved her, the 
little Indian children adored her, and the mother in far off Italy 
had been made happy by accounts of her well-being, and by 
regular remittances from her slender earnings. All this time 
the young girl had a purpose: the determination to fit herself 
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in every possible way for the work she had in mind. She 
learned the history, customs, and laws of her adopted country, 
and the domestic arts of cooking, sewing, and mending. Every- 
thing she could acquire she picked up readily, storing it away 
for future use. Attached to the mission was a handsome youth 
of twenty, the offspring of a marriage between an Italian father 
and an Indian mother. The father’s language and physique had 
impressed themselves most strongly on-the child, although with 
it he had the mother’s patience and powers of endurance. Edu- 
cated entirely at the mission, he had proved an apt pupil, show- 
ing traits of character and personality that made the devoted 
and overworked Irish father hope he might follow in his foot- 
steps. 

The boy inherited the poetic and spiritual nature of Italy, 
without its passionate temper and lack of self-control. He had 
early imbibed a full knowledge of the degraded position held 
by his mother’s people, and that their only uplifting could come 
through the religious education given them by. the church. 

It was while he was still undecided about his future that he 
met Perdita and loved her. All the romance of Italy, joined 
to the faithfulness and patience of the Indian, was bound up in 
his devotion to her. 

It was not difficult for Perdita to love him in return, al- 
though as yet no word had passed between them. 


And so matters stood the third summer of her coming to 
Montana; she was now nineteen and Giovanni was twenty-one. 
One August afternoon two of the nuns took the younger chil- 
dren into the country for a picnic. The delicious air of late 
summer, the fields and rcadsides covered with golden-rod, all 
combined to put the party in high spirits. Perdita and Gio- 
vanni were everywhere among the children until after the mid- 
day repast, when the little ones, tired of games, sat down 
around one of the sisters to listen to a story. The father took 
Giovanni for a walk, and Perdita, released from any duties for 
the moment, started toward one of the near-by hills, where she 
knew some particular kind of wild flowers grew that she was 
anxious to take home for the good Sister Superior to use in 
dressing the altar. 

The road was familiar to her, and two miles of rapid walk- 
ing soon brought her almost to the centre of a range of foot- 
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hills through which flowed a stream of water, on the banks of 
which grew some star-like white blossoms among the coarse 
grass. So deeply engaged was the young girl in gathering the 
flowers and laying them carefully in her basket, that she did 
not notice a dark, funnel-shaped cloud that had come suddenly 
out of the north-west and was advancing rapidly toward her. 


‘Y. 


A sudden rush of cold air, and a darkening of the atmos- 
phere, first warned her of approaching danger. She had 
hardly time to grasp hold of the lower branches of a near-by 
tree when the wind was whirling around her, the dust, leaves, 
and flying debris almost blinding and choking her. Then, above 
the howling of the storm, she thought she heard Giovanni's 
voice calling her—‘  Perdita,” he shouted—‘“ Perdita!” Vainly 
she tried to answer, at last taking refuge in prayer, and even 
as she did so she heard a crash as if the tree she had hold of 
had been struck; the next moment the branches in her hand 
gave way, the young girl was thrown against the trunk of the 


tree, and in the same moment lost consciousness. 


When she opened her eyes it was to see a fair, lovely face 
bending over her. In Perdita’s mind there immediately arose 
some confused remembrance of having seen the face before, but 
excessive weakness brought on a fainting fit. When for the 
second time she opened her eyes, she was able to notice her 
surroundings, and see that she was in a beautiful room, with 
some one, evidently a nurse, in attendance. In a faint voice 
she asked in Italian where she was; the nurse came forward 
and then, seeing she had not understood, Perdita repeatcd her 
question in English. 

“You are in good hands,” said the nurse. ‘There was a 
terrible cyclone, and although you were only on the edge of it, 
you were injured and brought here. Now you must sleep, and 
when you are better you shall hear all.” 

In a few days the young girl began to improve rapidly, 
and in a week she was up and able to hear all that had hap- 
pened. A severe cyclone, limited as to area but disastrous in 
its effects, had passed across the outlying country. She was 
not directly in its path, but near enough to feel some of its 


. 


” 
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force; and the breaking of the branches she was clinging to 
had thrown her against the tree, injuring her head and causing 
unconsciousness. She had been found by a gentleman and his 
daughter, who had been driving through the hills and had 
escaped the path of the cyclone; they had lifted her in their 
carriage and brought her to their home, where she now was, 
Perdita learned with deep emotion that the two sisters and their 
little charges who had come out on the picnic were right in 
the full path of the tornado, and that not one of them escaped. 
Where was Giovanni? She remembered the sound of his voice 
(as she thought) calling her during the storm. Then there was 
a return of the curious recollection she had had when she first 
regained consciousness and saw Katherine Morgan bending over 
her. Suddenly one day light flashed on her. It was on the 
steps of the Bargello in Florence, where she had sold her 
violets to a visitor just entering the museum, and the young 
lady in question—English, as she had thought—was her hos- 
tess, the daughter of one of the richest men in Montana! 

Strange as it may seem, Katherine Morgan also remembered 
the incident, and her interest in Perdita deepened. She heard 
all her history, even to the young girl’s desire to go back to 
New York and work among her country-women in the slums. 

“It will be a hard and trying life,” she said. ‘Have you 
thought of that?” 

“Yes,” answered Perdita, “but the good God will be with 
me, and if I can relieve some of the suffering that I know 
exists, I shall be repaid.” 

“TI would like to help her,” said Katherine Morgan to her 
father that evening. ‘‘ Providence seems to have twice brought 
her in my way, and the work she has in mind is a splendid 
one.” 

“Do whatever you like,” answered her father, “though I 
think she is young yet for such a choice. The girl is beautiful 
enough to marry any day.” 

“There seems to be a lover,” said Katherine, “but she has 
lost sight of him in the general confusion, and is not well 
enough yet to go in search of him. I sent word to the sisters 
who are left at the Indian mission that she is here safe; but 
they have had heavy losses themselves, and beyond a grateful 
message of thanks through the messenger, we have heard 
nothing further.” 
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It was a month before Perdita was fully recovered, and able 
to leave her kind friends. Katherine Morgan drove her over to 
the mission—a distance of five miles. It was a warm, sunny 
October day as the young girl caught sight of the mission 
buildings. Knowing how many of the children had been lost, 
she expected to find the place almost deserted; instead of which 
it was crowded with strange faces. Many of the new children 
had lost their parents in the recent cyclone, while others had 
long been waiting for admission. 

The daughter of the rich Montana banker took it all in: the 
devoted and tireless work of the sisters, and the never-ending 
need of the Indian mission. She left, promising to see Perdita 
soon again, and drove home with her mind full of the sisters’ 
noble self-sacrifice, and of Perdita’s plan. 

A Catholic herself, Katherine Morgan realized with a sigh 
how much good could be done if all Catholics were as 
systematically generous as her father. Her mind went over a 
list of men and women she knew who gave little or nothing to 
assist the crying need at their door. 

Meanwhile Perdita inquired eagerly for Giovanni; but no 
tidings of him had reached the mission. Father Ryan had been 
found and had recovered from the shock of the storm; but 
could only recall that he and the young man had become 
separated in the dust and wind. It was not until a week later 
that Giovanni walked in the mission gate one morning, pale, 
emaciated, and showing what he had been through; but patient, 
trustworthy, and loyal as of yore. He was received with ac- 
clamations of joy, and eager inquiries as to where he had been. 
On the evening of the cyclone he had been found insensible 
by a party of Indians, who conveyed him to the Reservation 
and nursed him until he was sufficiently recovered to leave. 
He still needed care, which Perdita and the good sisters were 
only too ready to give him. Another winter thus passed at 
the mission; these two souls, linked in a high purpose, being 
led little by little to see and fit themselves for their life’s work. 


2 


It was nearly a year later that one summer evening two 
figures were mounting one of the Montana foot-hills together. 
The girl of twenty and the young man of twenty-two, had both 


. 
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been made older and graver by the experiences they had passed 
through. It was a different Perdita from the girl of sixteen 
who had walked the streets of her native Tuscany, yet there 
was the same child-like purity of brow, the same tender, serious 
eyes that Katherine Morgan had noticed four years ago. 

As they reached the brow of the hill, and the horizon 
stretched out before them, all crimson and gold in the west 
with its light reflected on the trees and hills, the young people 
turned toward each other. They had loved well and faithfully, 
and now the time had come when they had decided to part. 
Something of the glory of the sunset, a reflection, as it were, 
of its eternal peace, was in Giovanni’s face as he spoke to her 
in the language neither of them had ever forgotten. 

“Perdita mia,” he said, ‘‘I have brought you here because 
I know what your plans are, and I want to tell you mine. 
Up to the time of the cyclone I had no thought beyond 
winning you for my wife, and settling down near the mission to 
work under the sisters; but that day of the terrible storm 
altered everything save my love for you. Face to face with 
eternity we learn something of the realities of life, and it was 
so with me then.” 

“Yes,” answered Perdita. 

They had sat down side by side on the fallen trunk of a 
tree, and behind her was the sunset that was reflected in her 
lover’s face. 

“When I recovered consciousness,” proceeded Giovanni, 
“and found I was being cared for by my mother’s people, I 
began to notice their poverty and their isolation. It seemed to 
me they had not even as many advantages, or as many avenues 
of employment open to them as the negro, and yet they are 
living in the country that has been theirs hundreds of years.” 

“They need uplifting,” said Perdita. 

“Yes,” continued Giovanni, ‘“‘so it seemed to me. I re- 
membered how Father Ryan said that the harvest was ready, 
but the laborers were few; and then I also remembered that 
when I called to you in the storm I made a vow to give my 
best and dearest to God, if only you and I were saved. And 
then it came to me like a lightning flash that that best and 
dearest was my own life and my love for you.” 

“ Ah! Giovanni,” said Perdita, ‘surely the good God has 
led us both. I thought I heard you calling in the storm, and 
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I asked the blessed saints to bring you to a haven of safety, 
even if I never saw you again.” 

There was silence for a moment and then Giovanni ended 
with almost boyish tenderness and enthusiasm : 

“And so, Perdita, when you go to the East to begin your 
life-work, I shall begin mine: I am going to study for the 
priesthood, so I can work among my mother’s people. There 
are so much misery and suffering among them, so much degra- 
dation, and such ignorance of our holy religion, there is work 
ready for me everywhere, and for other men, when they come.” 

““May God bless and guide you!” said Perdita. 

The sun went down as they sat there with clasped hands; 
then, in the gathering darkness, they arose and walked slowly 
back to the mission gate, in their hearts a great love, an en- 
during hope, and a brave renunciation. 


It is ten years later, In the far west Father Giovanni 
works among his poor Indians, with the patience of his 
mother’s race, and with the deep faith and sanguine hopeful- 
ness of his father’s forebears in sunny Italy. The tired sisters 
turn to him for renewed courage and perseverance, the little 
children love him with unerring childish instinct. 

In the great city to the East, right in the heart of the 
Italian district, a sweet-faced Italian woman presides over a 
large building that has been remodelled from a tenement, and 
made into a comfortable home. Helped in her start by money 
from her generous friend Katherine Morgan, the work had now 
become almost self-supporting. The calls on Perdita’s time 
and patience are endless; but she is happy, for her work has 
been a magnificent success, bringing her the love and gratitude 
of thousands of her country-women, and the devoted co-opera- 
tion of the fathers in near-by and surrounding parishes. 


Does this story seem chimerical? Is it too high an ideal] to 
expect of a low-born Italian and an Indian half-breed? Let 
those who doubt go South and West and learn for themselves 
of the refining influence exerted on the mind, speech, and 
character of the children committed to the charge of these 
women who are indeed the “salt of the earth.” 
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THE EMPLOYER'S OBLIGATION TO PAY A LIVING WAGE. 


BY REV. JOHN A. RYAN, S.T.L. 


THE BASIS OF RIGHT. 


HE right to a living wage, like all other moral 
rights, is based on man’s rational nature. To 
this standard all human conduct, if it is to be 
moral and reasonable, must conform. The lower 
human activities must be subordinated to the 

higher; the animal faculties must be so exercised as to 
promote the proper activity and development of the moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual faculties. Such, in brief, is the 
natural moral law. The cémmediate reason for this law is found 
in the intrinsic superiority of the higher or rational portion of 
human nature. Man’s rational nature has a value, an excel- 
lence, a sacredness in itself, independently of any temporal uses 
which it may serve, and is in itself worthy of consideration 
and reverence. Ultimately, to be sure, this intrinsic worth of 
personality has its source in the Divine Reason. Now, it is 
impossible for man to treat his rational nature with due respect, 
to develop his personality in a moral and reasonable way, un- 
less he has access to certain external conditions, certain oppor- 
tunities of action. If human beings lived apart from, and 
totally independent of one another, the possession and use of 
these conditions would never provoke conflict. Each person 
would live out his own life without interference from the others. 
Since, however, men do and must live in society, the possi- 
bility of disagreement arises, and with it the need of an ad- 
justment of conflicting activities, and a rational distribution of 
those conditions and opportunities of life which God has be- 
stowed upon all men in common. The primary principle 
governing the use and distribution of these goods is that each 
man must treat not only his own but his neighbor’s personality 
as a thing sacred, and worthy of being cherished in itself and 
for its own sake. This is the great principle of the dignity of 
personality, which received its first adequate expression cen- 
turies ago in the moral teaching of the Catholic Church, and 
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which Kant has popularized in modern times in the dictum: 
“Treat humanity, whether in yourself or in others, as an end, 
never as a mere means.” According to this law, therefore 
(which, of course, finds its ultimate sanction in God), men are 
bound to deal with external goods and opportunities in such a 
way as not to deprive any person—except through his own 
fault—of the means required to develop his rational nature. If 
this is not done ‘human personality is violated, and the moral 
law is broken. Now, this moral power or prerogative, this 
moral title or claim, which each individual has to the means of 
personal development, constitutes what is known as a moral (as 
distinguished from a legal) right. It is merely a necessary 
means to the development of rational nature. And since all 
men are equal in the essentials of rational nature, the right to 
the external conditions of personal development inheres in 
every individual. 


WHAT THE RIGHT MEANS IN THE CASE OF THE LABORER. 


Among these conditions must be numbered the possession 
of such material goods as are required to enable a man to live 
decently as the head of a family. Without this much of the 
earth’s bounty, right and reasonable life becomes for the aver- 
age man so difficult as to be practically impossible. God's 
material gifts, therefore, ought, as a matter of justice, to be so 
distributed as to provide every adult male with this reasonable 
minimum. In the case of the laborer this means a family liv- 
ing wage. Society has distributed the functions of industry, 
and limited the laborer’s opportunities in such a way that his 
tight to a decent livelihood must be realized through his wages 
or not at all. Absolutely speaking, particular individuals are at 
liberty to seek a livelihood in some other way; but the wage- 
earners as a class are compelled by the very constitution of 
present industrial society to continue as wage-earners, and con- 
sequently to depend exclusively on their wages for the means 
of existence. Hence the laborer’s right to a decent livelihood, 
which he enjoys in common with all men who perform a rea- 
sonable amount of socially useful labor, becomes in the concrete 
conditions of our time the right to a family living wage. 


UPON WHOM RESTS THE CORRESPONDING OBLIGATION ? 


The obligation corresponding to this right falls in a general 
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way upon society, since society confines the laborer’s wealth- 
getting activities to the sphere of wage-earning, and is the 
beneficiary of his toil. As a matter of fact, however, society 
has transferred the obligation to a special agency, namely, the 
employers or directors of industry. Thus the distributive func- 
tion of the industrial organism has been specialized, and the 
indefinite and general obligation attaching thereto has become 
definite and specific. The employers are the distributors of the 
social product, and upon them falls the obligation of assigning 
his just share to the laborer. 

True, society has not, either in its political or industrial 
capacity, explicitly commanded the employer to pay a living 
wage; but this negligence, whether right or wrong, wise or un- 
wise, does not release the employer. No formal legislative 
enactment is needed to impose this obligation. It arises out 
of the very nature of the employer’s position in the industrial 
organism. Society charges him with the wage-paying function, 
and he accepts the charge. He is bound, therefore, to exer- 
cise it in conformity with the dictates of reason and justice. 
To deny this is to imply that rights can exist without correla- 
tive duties. To assume that nowhere in society is there a con- 
crete, living obligation corresponding to the laborer’s right to a 
decent livelihood, is in effect’ to declare that, so far as our 
industrial relations are concerned, we are living not in a condi- 
tion of order but of anarchy. 


TWO WAYS OF CLASSIFYING THE EMPLOYER’S OBLIGATION.., - 


According to the view just outlined, the employer’s obliga- 
tion to pay a living wage has a social character, and belongs 
to the sphere of distributive justice. It is also commonly re- 
garded as a duty of commutative, or strict justice, inasmuch as 
it arises out of a contract between individuals. The employer 
is bound by the law of strict justice to give an exact equiva- 
lent for the service that he receives, or, as it is generally ex- 
pressed, to remunerate labor at its full or just value. This does 
not mean economic or market value; for wages are practically 
always equal to the value of labor in this sense. What is meant 
is that labor ought to be paid for at its ethical value, which is 
determined by the social estimate of what is fair. Now, the 
social estimate, it is maintained, always rates labor as worth at 
least a living wage Elsewhere I have tried to show, that the 
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“social estimate” is indefinite and of little use as a moral 
guide. (See the Catholic University Bulletin, April, 1902.) We 
‘do not know whether it adjudges a man’s labor in all cases as 
worth a living wage, and even if we were assured that it does, 
we might perhaps not be ready to accept its decision as final. 
We might insist on examining the reasons upon which it is 
based, and the character of the social body from which it proceeds. 

As a matter of fact, the defenders of this view do not con- 
sider labor in the abstract. When estimating its just value 
they take into account the fact that it is the output of a per 
son. (Cf. Vermeersch, Questiones de Justitia, pp. 557, seq) 
The human dignity of the laborer is introduced into the equa- 
tion, and the value of his labor is estimated accordingly. Un- 
derstood in this way, the contention that labor, or rather, the 
laborer, is worth a living wage is altogether valid. Human 
labor-force should be dealt with and measured as the attribute 
of a person, a rational creature who has an indestructible right 
to live a decent human life. Consequently the employer may 
not lawfully impose upon him wage conditions which will make 
the exercise of this right impossible. This principle holds good 
whether the laborer is engaged in producing marketable utili- 
ties, as in the case of the factory hand and the conductor on a 
street railway; or in rendering his employer direct personal 
service, as exemplified in the functions of a valet or a coach- 
man. In both instances the man who works full time expends 
all his labor-power for the benefit of his employer, and is by 
the very terms of the labor contract deprived of any other 
means of getting a livelihood except his wages. Consequently, 
if the employer does not pay a living wage he ignores the 
human dignity of the laborer and violates one of his most im- 
portant rights. 

Both of the foregoing arguments are based on the dignity of 
the laborer as a person, his moral equality with all other per- 
sons, and his equal right with his fellows to as much of the 
earth’s material goods as is needed to safeguard the sacred- 
ness of personality. In one word, they are arguments drawn 
from the laborer’s individual rights. The conclusion to which 
they lead, namely, that the employer is bound in justice to pay 
a family living wage, is likewise obtained when we take the 
view-point of society. If social order and well-being are to be 
maintained, if society is to live in a condition of normal health, 
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that portion of it known as the workingmen will necessarily 
have to be provided with a wage that will enable them to live 
decently, to marry, and to support a family in reasonable com- 
fort and security. When these conditions are wanting the 
welfare, and even the existence, of society is threatened. Hence 
the employer, who has been entrusted by society with the 
wage-paying function, is obliged to perform this function in a 
manner consistent with the social welfare. 


THE LABORER’S PRODUCTIVITY AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY. 


Those who deny that the employer is bound to pay a living 
wage maintain that the laborer’s productive power, rather than 
his essential needs, is the true measure of his rights in the 
matter of remuneration. All productive agents should be re- 
warded in proportion to the amounts that they produce; and, 
since the actual wages of labor conform, roughly speaking, to 
this standard, the laborer who does not receive a living wage 
is not treated unjustly. So runs their argument. Now, the 
contention that a man has a right to all the wealth that he 
produces is valid in the case of goods that he creates exclusively 
by his own efforts. When, without any assistance from others, 
a man turns out a product through the use of land, tools, or 
machinery owned by himself, he has undoubtedly a right to 
the whole of that product. It is understood, of course, that he 
does not appropriate so much land as to prevent any of his 
fellows from exercising their natural right to the use of the 
earth. For if he do not observe this condition the entire 
product is not his; a portion of it is due to labor that he has 
expended on the property of some one else. It must never be 
forgotten that man does not create goods outright, but merely 
produces utilities by transforming the raw material of nature. 
Since the latter is the common heritage of the race, no man 
may rightfully utilize it to the prejudice of the rights of his 
fellows. However, the amount of land, and capital likewise, 
that one man can personally use is so limited that the condi- 
tion in question will generally be realized. The general propo- 
sition that a man has an exclusive right to all that he person- 
ally produces may, therefore, be safely affirmed. None of his 
fellows (abstracting from cases of extreme necessity) can estab- 
lish a title to it; for it is in no way due to them, nor to any 
property that they own, nor to any violation of their rights. 
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The product in which the laborer and his employer are 
interested is not, however, of this character. It is brought into 
existence by the joint contribution of four causes: the employer, 
the laborer, land, and capital. Every part of it is due in some 
measure to each of these factors. Each is in its own order a 
cause of the whole product; for in the absence of any one of 
them the product would not exist. On the other hand, no 
factor is the whole cause of any portion of the product. 
Consequently, no portion of it can be set apart and attributed 
exclusively to any one factor. The amount of product due to 
undertaking ability is not physically distinguishable from that 
due to labor, land, or capital. What part of the factory-made 
shoe, for example, has been produced exclusively by the 
employer? But it is sometimes asserted that we can ascertain 
the productive importance of each factor, and distribute the 
product among them accordingly. This also is impossible. 
There is no scale or test available. by which the relative 
importance or productive contribution of the various factors 
can be even approximately measured. The employer’s pro- 
ductive importance—for it is in his interest that the attempt to 
apply this’ test is oftenest made—is assumed to be indicated by 
the share of the product that he actually receives. This infer- 
ence from income to productivity is evidently a particularly 
clumsy instance of the logical fallacy known as “the vicious 
circle.” (Cf. The Social Problem, by John A. Hobson, p. 160.) 
“What determines the employer’s remuneration?” “His pro- 
ductivity.” “How can we ascertain the productivity of the 
employer?” ‘By referring to his remuneration.” Those who 
take the trouble to get behind formulas and catchwords, and 
to examine the actual working of industrial forces, know very 
well that the income of any factor is determined by supply 
and demand, or more precisely by the scarcity of that factor 
relatively to the scarcity of all the other factors. In a word, 
the income of a factor depends upon its “‘indispensableness,” 
to quote Professor Smart, and not on any proportion to its 
productive efficiency. (Distribution of Income, pp. -237, 238.) 
When undertaking ability was less plentiful than at present 
employers in competitive enterprises received larger rewards. 
Hence, their former incomes must have been in excess of their 
productive importance, or their present rewards fall below it. 
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Either hypothesis leads to the conclusion that income is not a 
reliable measure of productivity. 

Undoubtedly, the employer is in most cases a more impor- 
tant factor in production than the laborer—that is, than any 
single laborer. This is easily shown by picturing the loss that 
a business would suffer if the employer and one of his unskilled 
laborers should change places; or, by comparing the respec- 
tive consequences, if they should successively withdraw from the 
business. We have no means, however, of estimating the 
relative productivity of labor in general and directive ability in 
general. In his Labor and the Popular Welfare Mr. Mallock 
has made an ingenious attempt to show that by far the greater 
part of the product of modern industry is due to mental 
ability (or simply Ability, as he writes it), and that labor gets 
more, instead of less, than it produces; but he has not been con- 
spicuously successful. He ignores almost entirely the advances 
that labor has made in skill during thelast century, exaggerates 
the mental endowments of inventors, and beyond broad general- 
ities gives not a shred of evidence for his assertion that the 
employer, or undertaker, is as exceptional and as productive 
as the inventor. The latter contention may or may not be 
true, but it is impossible of demonstration, and in Mr. Mallock’s 
hands it remains an empty assumption. (Labor and the Popular 
Welfare, passim, especially pp. 212 seg.) Similar assumptions 
are numerous in this work. The whole theory has been cleverly 
and effectually refuted by John A. Hobson in the Contemporary 
Review for August, 1898. 


AND PRODUCTIVITY SEEMS TO BE INFERIOR TO EFFORT AS A 
MEASURE OF JUSTICE. 


Even if it were true that the employer ascertains the pre- 
cise productive contribution of each factor, and rewards them 
accordingly, the distribution would not necessarily be just. 
Why should productivity be taken as the standard of justice in 
apportioning the product? It would seem that the productive 
efforts and self-sacrifice made by the different factors—or rather 
by the “owners of the factors, for land and capital are not 
responsible entities—instead of the results of their efforts, is 
the just measure of their remuneration. Abstracting from their 
respective needs and assuming that both do their best, there 
seems from the view-point of the individual to be no ethical 
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.reason why a stronger, more skilful, or more. intelligent worker 
should receive a greater recompense than his less efficient fellow. 
If the superior productive efficiency of the former is due to 
native ability or to better opportunities, and not to self-denial 
or to exceptional efforts to improve himself, his share of the 
product ought not, as a matter of distributive justice, be 
greater than the return made to the man whose smaller effi- 
ciency is due to natural inferiority or to lesser opportunity. 
The latter has done his best, and the former can say no more. 
There exists in all of us an ineradicable sense of justice which 
suggests that where a reward for exertion is to be apportioned 
among several persons the distribution ought to be made on 
the basis of the personal merit, good will, self-sacrifice, honest 
efforts, of the participants; that, in a word, it should. be 
determined by conditions which they have themselves created, 
and not by aptitudes and qualities for which they are not 
personally responsible. Certainly this is the standard by which 
we hope to be rewarded by the All-wise Judge in the life 
beyond. “From him to whom much has been given much 
shall be expected,” suggests the ideal measure of remuneration 
from the view-point of individual desert. To be sure it is 
difficult to estimate the respective efforts of different men, and 
there is a very good social reason for taking into account 
productivity—what society looks for are results, and it uses the 
means apparently best adapted to that end—but as a matter 
of abstract distributive justice the fairer standard would seem 
to be efforts. 

Therefore, to the objection that the employer is not bound 
' to pay a living wage, but merely a wage proportioned to pro- 
ductivity, the answer is that the productive importance of the 
various factors cannot be ascertained ; that the present distribu- 
tion, which is sometimes assumed to be in accordance with 
productivity, is in reality governed by supply and demand; and 
that personal effort seems to be preferable to productivity as a 
measure of individual desert. And we shall have occasion pres- 
ently to see that productivity is in any event subordinate. to 
the standard of needs. 


WHAT IF THE EMPLOYER CANNOT, OR THINKS HE CANNOT, 
PAY A LIVING WAGE? 


In case the employer has not the: means to pay a living 
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wage, the obligation to do so will be suspended; for it cannot 
continue actual in the face of physical impossibility. On the 
other hand, the inability of one or many to fulfil the obligation 
will not free those who are in better circumstances. (Cf Ver- 
meersch, Questiones de Justitia, pp. 579, 580.) The obligation 
rests upon each employer individually, and is as much a personal 
matter as is the duty- to pay his ordinary debts. 

“Cannot pay a living wage,” is, however, fatally ambiguous. 
“To one it may mean that if he pays a living wage he will be 
unable to increase his personal expenditures, or better his social 
position; to another, that the profits remaining will not be a 
fair remuneration for his expenditure of skill, energy, and directive 
ability ; to a third, that he will have nothing left with which to 
extend his business or to make new investments; to a fourth 
‘that he will not receive a fair rate of interest on the money 
that he has invested in his business. None of these interpre- 
tations is legitimate, and none of these purposes will justify 
an employer in ignoring the duty in question. The first is 
inadmissible because it implies a desire to subordinate the 
essential needs of the laborer to the employer’s accidental 
‘needs. An increase in the latter’s personal or family expendi- 
tures means, generally speaking, the acquisition of goods that 
are not strictly necessary for decent and reasonable living. 
This the employer may not lawfully do at the expense of a 
decent livelihood for his employees. Employer and. employee 
are equal in personal dignity, and their essential needs are of 
equal worth and moral importance. <A /ortiori, the essential 
needs of one are morally superior to the accidental needs of 
the ‘other. The laborer’s need of the essentials of moral and 
reasonable life is more important in the moral order than the 
employer's need of life’s conveniences or superfluities. Conse- 
quently, in dividing a product which has been brought into 
being ‘by their joint efforts, or in determining the remuneration 
' of personal services, the former’s right to a living wage takes 
~‘préecédence of the latter’s right to a higher standard of living. 
The employer is bound to give the laborer’s essential’ ‘needs as 
much consideration as his own, not merely because the laborer 
is his fellow-man, a creature of equal moral dignity with him- 
self, but because, in addition to the tie of human brotherhood, 
the laborer is united to him by the wage contract. By the 
terms of this contract he implicitly forbids the laborer to: have — 
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access to any other means of safeguarding his human dignity. 
Hence the command of the moral law which requires the em- 
ployer to treat the laborer as a person, means in the concrete 
that he shall enable the latter to realize his right to a decent 
livelihood, 

Of course, it is right that the employer also should gain a 
decent livelihood from his business. This means not merely 
goods absolutely necessary for right living, but also such as are 
conventionally necessary. As conventional necessities vary ac- 
cording to a man’s station in life—the position that he holds 
socially and economically and the kind of living to which he 
has been accustomed—a decent living for an employer ought, 
as a rule, to include more of the good things of life than in 
the case of an employee. In both cases it corresponds to the 
standard of life peculiar to the class. Nor is any injustice done 
to the laborer by this rule. The absolute necessaries of life, 
namely, a reasonable amount of food, clothing, shelter, educa- 
tion, and recreation, are substantially the same for both; their 
conventional] necessities differ on account of the different stan- 
dards of life to which they have become accustomed. The 
hardship that would follow upon a loss of conventional necessi- 
ties would be approximately the same in both, cases. ‘ Noth- 
ing can be more unequal than to treat unequals equally,” said . 
a distinguished Austrian jurist. The rule here laid down pro- 
fesses to treat men unequally in an aspect in which they are 
de facto unequal. Hence the employer may with justice take 
from the product a sufficient amount to maintain himself and 
his family in reasonable conformity with the standard of living 
that he has come to look upon as proper to his station. 

“In. reasonable conformity”; that is to say, until he has 
paid all his employees a living wage, the employer is bound to 
refrain. from all luxurious expenditure. The term, luxury, is, 
indeed, very. vague and very relative. No rule. applicable to 
every class can be framed to mark off sharply luxuries from 
conventional necessities. Moreover, the different social classes 
in American life merge into one another by insensible grada- 
tions, and men frequently regard the grade just. above them, | 
rather.than the one in which they actually live, as the standard 
to which their expenditures ought to conform. In spite of these 
difficulties, some general ‘observations may be made which are 
sound and helpful. Until the employer has paid his men a 
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living’ wage he is morally bound—not ‘by the law of temper-' 
ance but of justice—to confine his expenditures to: the reasona- 
ble, moderate needs of himself and family. He ought not to’ 
go beyond the moderate satisfaction of physical, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual wants. He ought to avoid all lavish feast- 
ing, all extravagant forms of amusement, and all ostentation in 
dress, equipage, and household appointments. In general, he 
ought to forego all expenditures that minister to idleness, sen- 
suality, frivolity, vanity, and display. His right to satisfy any 
of these wants from the proceeds of his business yields to the: 
right of his employees to the conditions of a decent livelihood. 

The second ground upon which the employer bases his 
claim to be remunerated at the expense of a’ decent livelihood 
for the laborer, is his superior skill and ability.’ In reality this 
is an appeal to his superior productivity; for exceptional 
powers can claim an exceptional reward only when they issue 
in results. While productivity, as already shown, is impractica- 
ble as a general standard of distribution, it is tolerably clear 
that the employer, as a rule, does contribute more’ to the pro- 
ducts than any single laborer. Yet if effort and self-sacrifice 
constitute a fairér measure of justice than productivity, the em- 
ployer’s claim to an exceptional reward must ‘be set aside; 
for he does not usually, as compared with the laborer, make 
exceptional efforts or sacrifices. However this may be, both 
productivity and effort are secondary standards of justice and 
secondary titles to property.. Men do not lay claim’ to goods 
merely because they have produced them, but because they 
need them. If the needs did not exist the appeal to produc- 
tivity would never have been made.’ Hence the title of needs 
is the end to which the title of productivity is only a means. 
If human needs had-no moral value and were not the source 
of rights, productivity would have” no moral character and 
could give’ rise to no rights.’ The standard of productivity 
must, consequently, be measured and justified by ‘the end: to 
which it is a means, and’ without which it would have to 
validity: Now, if the end for which the employer desires a 
remuneration in proportion to his skill be the essential needs of 
personality, his appeal to productivity is superfluous; for’ the 
needs themselves’ constitute ‘a ‘valid right to the reward that’he 
seeks.’ If thé end bé—as ‘is overwhelmingly : probablé—his 
non-essential néeds,’the appeal to: productivity is’ vain; for’ it 
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is an attempt to subordinate the right of his employees to a 
decent livelihood to his own desire for the superfluities of life. 
This, as already pointed out, is a violation of the moral law. 
The situation may be.summed up as a conflict between two 
titles of right, namely, productivity and needs; the former, 
being secondary, must yield to the latter. The essential needs 
of personality constitute the primary measure of distributive 
justice and the supreme right to property. 


The foregoing reasoning makes it evident that the laborer 
may not lawfully be deprived of a decent livelihood in order 
that the employer may increase his investments. This is a 
need even less important than the need of increasing personal 
expenditures. Finally, the claim of the employer to a fair rate 
of interest on the money that he has invested in his business 
is likewise invalid when it conflicts with the laborer’s right to 
a living wage, and for the same reason—it puts the non- 
essential needs of the employer above the essential needs of 
the laborer. As this particular claim holds an important place 
in industrial discussion, the grounds upon which it is based 
may profitably be examined. 


THE ETHICAL BASIS OF INTEREST. 


The claims of capital are frequently stated in such a way 
as to convey the impression that it stands on the same moral 
footing with the laborer and the undertaker. Capital is per- 
sonified. Now, it ought not to be necessary to insist that capi- 
tal is not a moral and rational being, and cannot, therefore, 
establish any moral claim to a share in the product. It is not 
a producer in the sense that the laborer and the employer are 
producers, nor has it any moral and rational needs to be sup- 
plied out of the results of production. Whatever ethical claim 
it has to a portion of the product must be made on. behalf of 
its human owner, and in terms of his rights. The usual argu- 
ments for the capital owner’s right to receive interest are, that 
to the owner of a productive thing belong its fruits, and that 
interest is a reward for the abstinence practised in accumulat- 
ing capital. 

The axiom, res fructificat domino (“ property fructifies to its 
owner” , is by no means a self-evident moral proposition. 
Originally it was a statement of legal rather than ethical rela- 
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tions—of what was customary rather than of what ought to be. 
It has some moral validity, to be sure, but not as much as it 
is assumed to have by those who substitute the solemn and 
dogmatic utterance of handy formulas for the more laborious 
processes of thinking. Against the latter class—and their num- 
ber is legion—it is a pleasure to be able to quote such a writer 
as Father Rickaby, of the Society of Jesus. Writing in The 
Month (vol. xci. p. 153), he maintains that while “natural 
property ’ fructifies to its owner, “artificial property,” that is, 
capital, does not thus fructify when the owner is not the sole 
cause of the fruit or product. When a man so directs the use 
of his capital that, after paying a living wage to all the laborers 
employed on it, and taking a fair wage of management for 
himself, a surplus remains, he is morally bound, says Father 
Rickaby, to administer that surplus for the benefit of his em- 
ployees, as well as of himself. Now, if the employer has not 
an exclusive and unconditional right to the earnings of capital 
which remain after the laborers have received a living wage, it 
is evident that ;his claim to interest before such payment is 
made rests upon a very insecure moral foundation. 

Concerning the second title to interest, it must be noted, 
in the first place, that the.accumulation of a great part of the 
capital now in existence has not cost its owners any real pain 
of abstinence. Some of it has been inherited, and some of it 
saved out of incomes that were in excess of all the existing 
wants of their receivers. Those who have inherited the wealth 
that they now use as capital practised no self-denial in acquir- 
ing it, though some of them, namely, the beneficiaries of small 
legacies, undoubtedly did so when ‘they converted it into capi- 
tal, ‘instead of consuming it immediately. On the other hand, 
the man with a very large income, say, half a million or more 
per year, exercises no remarkable self-restraint, suffers no nota- 
ble pain of abstinence, when he devotes a goodly portion of it 
to the purposes of production. So far as this kind of saving 
is concerned, Lassalle’s caustic comments on the “ abstinence 
theory” dre fully justified. 

Not all capital, however, is of this character. Much of it 
represents a real sacrifice of desires that clamored for satisfac- 
tion when the saving took place. Yet there seems to be no 
good reason for maintaining that interest is required as an ade- 
quate recompense for even this kind of saving. It is, of course, 
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impossible to define the exact economic equivalent of a given 
amount of saving, but I am inclined to the view that Mr. Devas 
is not far wrong when he declares that the saving which issues 
in the existence of capital “is amply rewarded without any 
need of interest or dividends. For the workers with heads or 
hands keep the property intact, ready for the owner to assume 
whenever convenient, when he gets infirm or weak, or when his 
children have grown up and can enjoy the property with him.” 
(Political Economy, second edition, p. 507.) Savings cannot be 
hoarded, in any appreciable amounts, in the form of money. 
They can be continued in existence only when embodied in 
material goods, such as land and the artificial instruments of 
production. The part of it that is converted into capital-in- 
struments cannot be preserved for any length of time except 
through the labor of those who work with or upon the capital, 
and replace it as it wears out. And this care and conservation 
of capital would seem to be a sufficient recompense for the ab- 
stinence exercised by its owners in accumulating it; hence, as a 
matter of justice between individual and individual, there seems 
to be no clear reason why the owner of capital should draw 
interest. He cannot claim it as the certain equivalent of labor 
performed or inconvenience suffered. It is not his by any title 
of personal desert. 

The statement is frequently made that the taking of interest 
is socially justifiable, since without it not enough capital would 
be provided for the needs of the community. Whatever may 
have been true of the past, it is doubtful whether this stimulus 
to saving is any longer necessary. Not a few economic thinkers 
are of opinion that the practice of saving has been overdone. 
At any rate, to assume that if interest were abolished all classes 
would diminish their savings, is to take a very superficial view 
of the matter. The change would affect different classes in dif- 
ferent ways. Persons enjoying incomes in excess of their cur- 
rent wants would continue to save through sheer necessity, and 
the desire to add to their possessions; those who save chiefly 
to provide for future wants would have additional motives ‘for 
continuing this course; while only those who have already made 
provision for the future, and who save mainly to enjoy a steady 
income from investments, would be tempted to increase con- 
sumption at the expense of saving. And it seems quite proba- 
ble that whatever diminution would take place in the saving of 
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the third class would be offset by the increase in the savings-of 
the second. (Cf Hobson, The Economics of Distribution, pp. 
257-265; Webb, /udustrial Democracy, pp. 622-627; Nicholson, 
Principles of Political Economy, i., pp. 393, 394; Marshall, Prix- 
ciples of Economics, first edition, pp. 396-399.) 

The foregoing analysis shows that the receipt of interest, 
even on capital which the. owner himself. manages, has neither 
the individual nor the social justification that it is frequently 
assumed to have, At the same time, the system is so firmly 
established and sanctioned by industrial usage that no man who 
contents himself with a moderate rate of interest can be justly 
accused of dishonesty or extortion,—provided that he has paid 
a living wage.to every man who, under his direction, works in 
connection with his capital. . 

This obligation extends likewise to the shareholders in joint- 
stock companies. Since the direction of the business rests ulti- 
mately with them, they are the real employers, and they can- 
not decline the responsibility of dealing justly with the company’s 
employees. Each of them is bound to use what power he. pos- 
sesses in the company’s councils to bring about this result. He 
may not shift the responsibility upon the impersonal character 
of the corporation. Of course the responsibility in question 
rests in an especial manner upon the board of directors and 
other executive officers. They are bound to pay a living wage 
to the laborers before they distribute dividends to the stock- 
holders. me ; 

To conclude: the employer’s obligation to pay a living wage 
rests ultimately on the human dignity of the. laborer. A human 
being is something more than an animal ; he is a person, and 
as. such has certain moral claims which his fellows are bound 
to respect.. To deny. or to ignore this vital fact of the sacred- 
ness of personality is to destroy the basis and possibility of 
moral rights. If personality be not sacred and inviolable, not 
only oppression of the laborer, but theft, adultery, and murder 
are legitimate;, for the rights violated by the last three acts 
rest on precisely the same basis as the right to live decently. 
Whatever difference exists between any two of these rights is 
one of degree, not of kind. This abstract right of the laborer 
to a decent livelihood for, himself and family becomes. in the 
actual. conditions of present society the right to a family living 
wage, The. practical, average, possibilities of the situation leave 
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him no other means to realize the right in.*question; conse- 
quently, if the existing industrial organization 4s. reasonable and 
legitimate, his claim to a living wage is reasonable and legiti- 
mate. Turning to the objections urged against our argument, 
we find that, as a general standard of distribution, productivity 
is impracticable, and in any case is less consonant with our 
moral ideals than the standard of effort and self-sacrifice, Some 
of the common interpretations of “ inability. to:, _pay a, living 
wage’”’ must be rejected because they subordinate. ‘the essential 
needs of the laborer to the non-essential needs of the: einp loyer. 
In other words, they violate the moral ‘law’ by. treating the 
laborer as a mere means. -to..the employer's welfare. The ‘most 
important of these interpretations, ‘nainely, the -one. aris “out 
of the claim.to take ‘interest, is, moreover, notably wealt. i the 
grounds: spon which it is. based. Finally, the” plitase: al family 
living: wage?” oF eans tn’ terms of ‘money:t not less: than two. ‘dollars’: 
per. day, @r-about six hundred dollars. per: ‘year.’ o (See, the April; 
1902, issue of, this\magazine for statistics in support of this, es- 
timate.) ‘In their recent testimony before the Anthracité. Coal. 
Commission, Mr. John Mitchell and Dr. Peter Roberts placed 
the minimum cost of maintaining a miner and his family at six 
hundred, and five hundred and seventy-five dollars per year, 
respectively. 





THE WILD FLOWERS. esi 
Cee ghosts of burnt-out forests, bleak and’ igne, = 


Stand bare against the crimson of the sky: A * : 
Great boulders in their stoic grandeur lie; |; iY we? 
Whilst, here and ‘there;. beside some mighty’ stone. 
A wild rose ‘in its rarest beauty blown, 

‘A group of daisies, and blue.“ maiden’s eye,” 
-And soft white immortelles that never. die, 
'And ferns and thistles:in confusion thrown! 
Deserted birch-thatched cabins face the sun;.. 

«Their owners long have vanished, one by:one; 

Far in the distance lies each Indian‘ grave 
' Where the blue waters of the: Huron wave. 
‘< Fhey were the: wild flow’rs: flung. with.careless art, 
” The strange wild: children of the forest's heart. 


. 





UPPER WORKS OF A 10,000,000 CUBIC FOOT GAS WELL, WEST VIRGINIA, 


THE IDEAL FUEL—NATURAL GAS. 


BY J. TRACEY MURPHY. 


HAT does the average citizen know about natu- 
ral gas? Little, probably. Still, it is one of 
the great sources of light, heat, and power in 
this country. Mr. F. H. Oliphant, the govern- 

me ment geologist, calls it the ideal fuel, while the 
shabotity of Americans probably thought that anthracite coal 
was the fuel beyond compare. The value of the natural gas 
used in the United States last year was probably more than 
half that of the petroleum, yet with what reverence we think 
of the Standard Oil Company and its famous mercantile com- 
modity, and how indifferently we pass over the odd allusion 
we see made to natural gas. 
Think what it would mean if we had natural gas in New 
York. It would light and heat our houses. There would be 
no defective flues. It would cook for us without smoke or 
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- cinders or smell. Coal cellars might be turned to a new use; 
the coal-box, which the ingenuity of man endeavors in vain to 
render artistic, would go for ever. Factories would burn the 
ideal fuel and the soft-coal nuisance would -be unknown either 
as an actuality or a menace. 

A novel experience it would be to have gas derricks and 
screaming gas wells in our neighborhood. When a gas well 
“comes in,” it is with boom like to a cannon. Then it roars 
with a terrific shrill, metallic sound that is deafening in the 
immediate neighborhood. Drillers stuff their ears with tow 
when the drilling bit strikes the “pay sand,” the friable rock 
under which the gas is found. Those who have not taken this 
precaution and on whose tympanum the shriek of the out- 
pouring gas strikes for the first time ‘often lose their hearing 
for a week or more. The well after being “brought in” 
“blows” for some ten or twelve hours while the casing tubing 
and cap are being adjusted to control it, and for miles in every 
direction the community learns—from this terrific siren blast— 
that a new source of riches has been tapped in the earth’s womb. 

The advantage of natural gas for manufacturing purposes 
may be judged from the fact that Pittsburg, the great steel and 
iron manufacturing city of the United States, consumes about 
half a billion cubic feet of natural gas every twenty-four hours. 
' The Carnegie plants alone corsume nearly 100,000,000 cubic 
feet a day. For domestic purposes natural gas is ‘furnished to 
‘the consumer at about one-quarter the cost of coal gas. In 
heating power it has an advantage of thirty per cent. over the 
latter, and when burned under an incandescent mantle it fur- 
nishes what is claimed to be the most economical and most 
~-desirable of all lights. How big the field is in this particular 
direction is seen in the fact that. the Standard Oil. Company is 
at present spending millions of dollars on the laying of pipe 
lines to carry natural gas to Toledo, Cleveland, and other large 
cities from the wells in Ohio and West Virginia, hundreds of 
miles distant. 

Professor F. H.: Oliphant, the geologist who compiles the 
‘United: States Government Statistics on Natural Gas and Pe- 
* troleum, “Says: 

“©No other fuel, natural or artificial, has the value and con- 
venience ‘of natural’ gas. - All other fuels require a large amount 
of labor~-to fit thém for combustion, and most of them must be 
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converted into gaseous form before they can be consumed. 
Natural gas, however, has reached that form, and is in condi- 
tion to take to itself the amount of oxygen necessary for com- 
bustion. The great natural reservoirs require only to be pierced 
by the drill when the gas may be brought to the surface, 
where it is at once ready to be used as fuel or to become a 
direct source of power in the gas-engine. No preparation is 
necessary for its combustion and no residue is left. 

“Tt is easily distributed in pipes to points of consumption 
many miles distant, and no known method for the distribution 
of power equals in economy that of the transportation of a 
gaseous fuel in pipes. 

“The great natural reservoirs of this ideal fuel, so far as 
known, are found on the north-western flank of the Appa- 
lachian mountains, extending from northern-central New York 
to central Tennessee, and on the summit of the great Cincin- 
nati arch in north-western Ohio and northern Indiana. It is 
more or less associated with the pools of petroleum found 
within’ these areas. These two fields furnish about ninety- 
Seven per cent. of all the natural gas produced in the United 
States. Outside of these fields there are smaller fields of natu- 
ral gas in Kansas, Colorado, California, Illinois, Missouri, Texas, 
and South Dakota.” 

Natural gas is combustible gas formed naturally in the earth. 
It is sometimes found issuing through crevices, but is generally 
obtained by boring. Natural gas has long been used in wes- 
tern China and elsewhere. It was first utilized in New York in 
1821, and began, about 1874, to be of importance commercially, 
especially in the vicinity of Pittsburg. 

The area over which natural gas and petroleum are ob- 
tained in quantity and the conditions of their occurrence are in 
most respects essentially the same, but the principal source of 
the gas in Ohio and Indiana is a formation lower down in the 
geological series than that furnishing it in Pennsylvania. In 
the former States the gas comes from the Trenton limestone, a 
group belonging to the Lower Silurian; in the latter, from the 
Devonian. The natural gas burned at Pittsburg contains about 
sixtysg$even per cent. of marsh gas, twenty-two per cent. of 
hydrogen, five per cent. of an ethylene compound, three per 
cent. of nitrogen, together with a small percentage of carbonic 
acid, carbonic oxid, olefiant gas, and oxygen rock-gas. 
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THE THICK PALL OF SMOKE CAUSED BY USE OF SOFT COAL. 


A correlation between natural gas and petroleum is univer- 
sally admitted, but there is a strange conflict of scientific opin- 
ion as to the origin of both of them. Without entering into 
the arguments that are variously brought forward to prove that 
natural gas and petroleum are an animal, vegetal, or mineral 
product, it may here be stated that the bulk of scientific opin- 
ion favors the theory of animal origin, and that the following 
conclusions are in this connection fairly generally accepted: 

1. Saurians, fishes, cuttlefishes, coralloid animals, etc., espe- 
cially have authentically contributed to the formation of petro- 
leum, though soft animals without solid frame, of which no 
authentic determinable remains are left behind, may also have 
co-operated. While coal has been formed by the transforma- 
tion of vegetable substances, petroleum and the allied bitumens 
originated from animal substances. 

2. The nature of the conditions under which petroleum could 
be formed from animal remains is unknown. 

3. Petroleum has been formed in all ages of the earth’s 
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history of which animal remains exist. The archean strata are 
free from petroleum. 

4. Petroleum could accumulate and be preserved in the 
original deposit only, if during its formation it was shut off 
from escape. 

5. The formation of petroleum has been effected without the 
co-operation of an uncommonly high temperature; and 

6. It has taken place under high pressure, the influence’ of 
which on the chemical process is not known. 

7. The deposits of petroleum are partially original (primary) 
and partially secondary. The latter may be or were connected 
with the former. ; 

So much spécifically for petroleum. For natural gas the 
same materials and similar processes are presupposed. The 
accumulation of both also took place in the same _ spaces, 
frequently in such a manner that the gas occupied the higher 
and the oil the lower sections of the same rock stratum. No 
process being known by which petroleum can be formed from 
natural gas while the separation of the latter from the former— 
even at the ordinary temperature—is a well-known fact, it is 
very probable that petroleum is the primary and gas the second- | 
ary product. 

The recognition of the commercial value of natural gas 
quickly followed that of petroleum. When the use of petroleum 
was limited, very primary methods for obtaining it were in 
vogue. At first the oil collecting on the surface of the. water 
was skimmed off and purified by heating and straining. Later 
on, shallow pits were dug in which the oil issuing from the 
lower rock strata collected and was kept for use. 

The Namu Indians and the Persians of the Caucasus were 
in the habit of soaking up the oil with cloths, dipping. it out 
with earthen pots. With the increasing consumption of the oil, 
the shallow pits were gradually changed to wells. (30 to 100 feet 
deep), from which the ‘oil was raised by hand or animal power. 

The oldest traces of obtaining oil by mining are found in 
Japan, where fromi a very remote period wells have been dug 
and tunnels have. been run into hillsides for oil. 

In the United States several different methods for obtaining 
oil were employed before wells were drilled. In. the, Ohio oil 
districts shafts were found, apparently made by the French. 
They were probably unsatisfactory in results. 
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Artesian wells formed the transition to the present deep 
borings. Although not employed for petroleum and gas alone, 
their use for these purposes is as old as the primary methods 
previously mentioned. In China the Jesuit missionaries found 
artesian wells in full operation. These wells were drilled for 
brine and natural gas, the latter being frequently accompanied 
by petroleum, Abbé Huc, in his work on China, describing the 
methods of drilling wells, says: ‘The wells are usually from 
1,500 to 1,800 feet deep and only 5 or 6 inches in diameter.” 
A heavy rammer, weighing 300 or 400 lbs., was used, worked 
by a lever and operated by two men. ‘ When the rock is good 
the work advances at the rate of two feet in twenty-four hours, 
so that about three years are required to dig a well.” 

In the United States the first artesian well was drilled in 
1809 and furnished, besides a very large volume of gas, a great 
quantity of oil. 

The success which attended the drilling of artesian wells 
gave, indirectly, rise to the drill. In the summer of 1858 
Colonel E. L. Drake attempted to sink a shaft for oil on 
property of the Seneca Oil Company. Being thwarted by water 
and quicksands, he hit upon the: expedient of driving an iron 
‘pipe from the surface to the solid rock, when after four months 
he was rewarded by “bringing in” the first drilled oil well in 
history, and making way for the immediate tremendous develop- 
ment of the oil business. . 

At the present time three drilling systems are used ir 
boring for natural gas or oil. They are the rotatory, the per- 
cussive, and the free-fall system. For the rotatory method the 
drilling instrument is a screw auger, a common round earth 
auger, or else a diamond or steel crown drill, to which a con- 
tinuous supply of water is forced down to keep the crown cool, 
and which carries off the débris formed by the erosion of the 
strata by the crown. 

_The ordinary percussive drill is in the form of a chisel, and 
is used at the end of an iron or wooden rod. In its simple 
form it is adaptable only for slight depths. ; 

The free-fall drill is the style in common use, and is suit- 
able for all kinds of drilling. It is swung upward and down- 
ward by a walking-beam. 

For natural gas, as for petroleum, there is no such thing as 
positive surface indications of the precious fluid underneath. 

VOL. LXXVIIL—5 
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‘The prospector must take his chances and drill He may strike 
a “dry hole” or he may get oil or gas, or both; again, the 
quantity of gas or oil that he strikes may mean a fortune, or 
it may not be sufficient to pay the expense of drilling the well. 
This expense is from $4,000 to $10,000. Nowadays the same 
individual or company is often simultaneously an oil operator 
‘and a gas operator, and whichever of the two is found at the 
‘bottom of the well is welcome. In other cases, an oil operator 
will conclude agreements with a gas operator so that when, as 
the result of drilling by either of them, oil is found, the oil 
operator takes over the well and pays the expenses of drilling, 
and when gas is struck the gas operator does similarly. 

The first step of the gas or oil miner when he has chosen 
the spot where he desires to sink a well, and when he has 
made the necessary preliminary arrangements by purchase, lease 
or royalty, is to make his contracts for what. is termed the 
“carpenter’s rig.” This comprises all the woodwork over the 
mouth of the well, affording shelter for the workmen and the 
appliances necessary to the convenient handling of the well- 
“driller’s tools. The chief feature of the rig is the derrick. 
This is a tall pyramidal wooden frame, 60 to 85 feet high and 
12 to 15 feet square at the base. 

When the rig is built and the boiler and engine set up, a 
pipe eight or more inches in diameter is driven through the 
soft upper formation. This pipe keeps the earth from caving 
in and the water from seeping in literally. The pipe is driven 
in exactly as piles are driven. When the first solid rock has 
been reached the drilling proper begins. This is done with a 
“string of tools.” The string consists of the centre bit, the 
auger stem, the jars, and the sinker bar. These tools hang in 
the order named, the centre bit being the lowest. This is a 
‘bar of iron four or five feet long with a sharp steel cutting 
edge on the lower end. The bit is screwed into the auger 
‘stem, a round bar two to four feet in length. Then come the 
‘jars, which are two pieces of metal so constructed that a sud- 
den jar will be imparted. to the tools at every upward and 
azownward motion as the drilling progresses, serving to loosen 
the centre bit if it should become wedged in the hard rock. 
The sinker bar is fourteen or fifteen feet long and used simply 
‘to. give additional -weight to the other tools. The string of 
-tools is some sixty feet long and weighs about a ton. The 
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RELATIVE ABSENCE OF SMOKE WHEN NATURAL GAs IS USED. 


cable holding the string of tools runs up over a pulley at the 
top of the derrick and down to the large wheel at its foot. 
Upon this wheel it can be coiled to draw the tools out of the 
well whenever it is found necessary to sharpen or replace the 
bit or clean the bore of the pulverized rock at the bottom. 
This cable is fastened at the end of the walking-beam already 
mentioned. By the upward and downward swing of this walk- 
ing-beam, amounting to two feet or more, the tools are lifted 
and dropped at the bottom of the well. The connecting link 
between the walking-beam and the cable is the temper-screw; 
which: lowers the tools a little at every stroke. The débris re- 
sulting from the drilling operation is held in suspension at the 
bottom of the well, water being poured in for the purpose. 
When a considerable quantity of broken rock has accumulated, 
the tools.are withdrawn and a “sand pump” inserted which re- 
moves the liquid mud and ‘sand from the well. 

As drilling progresses the well is:cased or lined with tubes 
of gradually diminishing diameter to keep out. water from the 
‘boring and prevent the well being ultimately “drowned out.” 


= 
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When the piping of gas was shown to be practicable, its 
great value for industrial purposes was immediately recognized 
and the demand for it in the Pennsylvania areas was instant 
and enormous. The first gas piped any considerable distance 
was from the Harvey well, in Butler County, Pa. In 1875, 
seventeen miles of six-inch pipe were laid from it to the mill of 
Spang, Chalfant & Co. at Eva, near Pittsburg. The gas was turned 
into the pipe in October, 1875, and traversed the 17 miles in 20 
minutes, the pressure at the wells observed being 119 pounds. 

The first use of gas in glass-making was at the Rochester 
Tumbler Works at Rochester, Pa. In 1883, J. B. Ford, at the 
Pittsburg Plate Glass Works at Creighton, Pa., succeeded in 
securing a supply of gas for his glass-works, since which time 
these works have been run entirely by natural gas. 

It was not until 1883, with the piping of the gas of the 
Murraysville district to Pittsburg and the striking of gas in the 
Westinghouse well, at Homewood, Pittsburg, that natural gas 
began to be extensively used as fuel. Prior to this time its 
use had been exceptional and at isolated works, but with the 
piping of this gas and the striking of the Westinghouse well, 
the extension of its use became instant and well-nigh universal - 
for manufacturing purposes in the neighborhood of Pittsburg. 

An automatic regulator, invented in 1883 by George West- 
inghouse, Jr., had also an important influence on the extensive 
use of natural gas, as previously the great and often irregular 
pressure in the well and in the mains had rendered its em- 
ployment difficult. : 

Mr. Oliphant, the famous oil and gas expert, writes in his 
government report for 1901: “As a source of heat natural 
gas is unrivalled in the household, as it is also in the work- 
shop in the generation of steam and in varied metallurgical 
operations; and as a source of light, even in its crude state, it 
will in many cases give a very fair illumination, which is much 
improved by the use of an argand burner and chimney. How- 
ever, it remained for the Welsbach mantle, now in such uni- 
versal use throughout the area supplied by natural gas, to pro- 
duce from natural gas the most perfect and economical of lights. 

“As a source of power it stands at the head of the list for 
economy, both as to expense of imstallation and expense of 
operation. The natural-gas engine is used most extensively in 
the petroleum fields for pumping the petroleum to the surface 
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in the thousands of small producing wells. In very many in-. 
stances the flow of natural gas from the upper strata, above the 
petroleum-producing rock’in the well, is sufficient to supply a 
gas-engine to pump a cluster of from six to thirty wells. 

“It has been supplying the power for a very large number 
of factories'and operations in the gas belt; and lately it has 
been extensively applied in creating the power by which the 
natural gas itself is compressed from a low to a high pressure 
when the original pressure has failed and the pipes are insuffi- 
cient to deliver the necessary quantity of gas at the well pres- 
sure. A number of these compressors work up very close to 
1,000 horse-power, with an economy that enables 8 to 10 cubic 
feet of natural gas to develop a horse-power for an hour, a sav- 
ing of from 40 to 50 per cent. over high-duty steam-engines.” 

The appliances for consuming the gas have been greatly 
improved since the introduction of the meter. The pipe-line 
companies have also greatly improved their methods, in secur- 
ing better joints, in shutting off wells that were not needed to 
keep up the pressure in the mains, and in manipulating the 
wells themselves. 

The value of the natural gas consumed in the United States 
in 1901 was $27,067,500, which, at 15 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet, is equivalent to 180,450,000,000 cubic feet. If it were pos- 
sible to store this gas in a cube, the density throughout being 
equal, its sides would be 5,530 feet in length, or 250 feet 
greater than the sides of a cubic mile. If 20,000 cubic feet of 
natural gas be taken as equal to one ton of coal, 8,458,600 
tons of coal, valued at $3.20 per ton, would be required to 
yield the sum of money for which the natural gas sold. 

It may also be interesting to note that the value of the 
69,389,194 barrels of petroleum produced in the United States 
during 1901 was $66,417,335, and that the value of the 
natural gas amounted to 40.7 per cent. of the value of the 
petroleum for the same year, and that, further, when the fuel 
value of the coal and wood displaced by natural gas in 1901— 
which amounts to $32,445,156—is considered, this estimated 
value of natural gas is nearly 49 per cent. of the entire value 
of the crude petroleum produced in the same year. 

There were 11,297 wells producing natural gas at the close 
of tgo1, of which number 74 were not turned into the gas 
mains, and 2,088 producing wells were drilled in the same year; 
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there were 453 dry holes or non-producers, and 1,084 were 
abandoned. In 1900 there were 10,293 producing wells, of 
which number 24 were shut in; 1,759 wells were drilled in the 
same year; 359 were dry holes, and 991 were abandoned. 
There were very nearly 800 miles of pipe laid during 1901, 
the mains varying from 2 inches up to 20 inches. This 
brought the total up to 21,848 miles of natural-gas mains of 
from 2 inches to 36 inches diameter in use at the close of 1901. 

It is to be noted, however, that as the statistics are com- 
piled only on the reports sent by producers to the Government 
Geological Survey, and as these reports are not complete re- 
turns, the figures here given are an understatement as to the 
quantity and value of the annual production. 

It is estimated that fully 1,000,000 domestic fires are sup- 
plied by natural gas, and that 4,000,000 people are furnished 
with this ideal fuel and light to gladden their homes. 

There was a considerable increase in the value of the natural 
gas consumed in Pennsylvania, a slight increase in Ohio, and a 
large increase in West Virginia and Kansas. 
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With regard to the chief States producing natural gas it 
may be noted that West Virginia is the hope of the future for 
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the continued supply of gas fuel to Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Its rock-bound reservoirs lie deeply buried in the folds of 
strata over many square miles that have recently been proved, 
by wells of remarkable volume and pressure, to contain great 
reservoirs of this most precious fuel. 

During the last year Lewis, Harrison, Marion, Monongalia, 
and Wetzel counties have produced some remarkable wells from 
the Gordon sand, the Stray sand, the Fifth, and the Elizabeth 
or Bayard sands, which are from 2,700 to 3,200 feet in depth, 
and have a volume of from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 cubic feet 
in twenty-four hours, and a rock pressure of from 1,000 to 
1,300 pounds per square inch. The other counties that have 
more or less natural gas are Tyler, Ritchie, Doddridge, Mar- 
shall, Wood, Wirt, Roane, Calhoun, Boone, Mingo, Kanawha, 
Logan, and Gilmer. 

A number of the largest natural-gas companies in western 
Pennsylvania get more or less of their supply from West Vir- 
ginia, and as there are several of them extending their lines 
farther south, as well as enlarging them, the indications are 
that the years to come will see very large‘ quantities of natural 
gas supplied by this State to Pennsylvania and Ohio. There is 
more natural gas consumed uncredited in this State in the 
development of the petroleum than in any other. 

One of the great centres of gas production in Ohio is the 
Sugar Grove Field, 150 miles to the south-west. A number of 
additional towns were supplied from this field during the last 
two years, and this has caused a great reduction in its pres- 
sure, which has declined from 750 pounds to the square inch 
until the average pressure was less than 160 pounds at the 
close of 1901, although there was an average pressure of 350 
pounds at.the close of 1900. This shows the immense drain on 
this pool, which must have supplied over $1,500,000 of the 
total $2,147,215 produced during the year 1901. There was a 
new pool of natural gas developed in Morgan Township, Knox 
County, from the same horizon as that found in the Sugar 
Grove field. 

Natural gas is found over a very large area in the western 
portion of New York in a number of different sands and lime- 
stones. The counties of New York State producing natural gas 
are Allegany, Cattaraugus, Erie, Livingston, Niagara, Onondaga, 
Ontario, Oswego, Seneca, and Steuben. The value of the 
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natural gas produced in 1901 was $293,232, being a considera- 
ble decrease as compared with the year previous, while the value 
of the amount consumed was $1,694,925, showing that only 
about 18 per cent. is produced in the State. The number of 
wells producing at the close of 1901 was. 580, as compared 
with 535 at the close of 1900. There were 1,096 miles of 
natural-gas mains from two inches and over in use in New York 
State at the close of Igol. 

No other State increased as largely in the production of 
natural gas as Kansas during 1901, and south-eastern Kansas 
seems awakening to the fact that it has buried under its fertile, 
gently undulating surface reservoirs of the most valuable fuel, 
and is capable of furnishing large quantities to private con- 
sumers and manufacturers at low prices. 

The chief natural-gas district in Canada is in the province 
of Ontario. The Welland County field in Ontario, near Buffalo, 
continues to furnish gas to Buffalo, N. Y. The Essex County 
field formerly furnished a large amount of natural gas to 
Detroit, Mich. There is some natural gas found in the oil 
region between Petrolia and Sarnia, which is mostly used in 
gas-engines that are pumping oil wells. 

The value of natural gas piped from Canada to the United 
States and consumed in the cities of Detroit and Buffalo dur- 
ing the year 1901 amounted to $361,719, as compared with 
$672,362 in the year 1900, a decrease of $310,643. The sup- 
ply was shut off from Detroit, Mich., the latter part of August, 
1901, by order of the Canadian government, which accounts in 
part for the large falling off in the amount exported into the 
United States during 1901. 
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CARDINAL BARNABO. 
A REMINISCENCE. 


BY R, H.;-D.D. 


wBOUT the middle of the century just passed (from 

wm §€61855 [to 1861), as an alumnus of the college, I 

lived under the same roof and-came into occa- 

sional contact with this great man, the chief in 

those days of the Sacred Congregation of Propa- 

ganda. In reviving his memory I write of him only as he was 

known to us students, with whom he often mingled familiarly. 

I know nothing and state nothing of his official career except 

that it was conducted amid the travail of great issues for religion 

in Rome and abroad, and was marked by signal skilfulness and 
success. 

Indeed, it may be truthfully averred that there was not 
one, in the long line of cardinal prefects of Propaganda, all 
equally eminent in station and title, more eminent in character 
and powerful in action than Cardinal Barnabo. 

But, little knew, little recked we, students of that day, of 
the solemn deliberations and decisions of the Consistorial Court 
holding its sessions over the way on its side of the quadrangle 
facing our class-rooms. Cardinal BarnaboO was to us the 
Students’ Cardinal. In this character alone he was known and 
beloved by us all. As such he is well remembered still by the 
small remnant of living alumni who once enjoyed his gracious 
converse. 

He would throw off at intervals, and for moments all too 
brief, the cares of his high office and come across to mingle 
with us in chapel, in refectory, at recreation. In old Rome he 
would appear among us to relieve our routine and lighten 
our labors. In old Tusculum, during our long, bright autumn 
holidays, he would often come suddenly upon us, enlivening 
the whole scene with his presence and lavishing on us treasures 
of wit, eloquence, poetry, and practical wisdom. He was a man 
of many and great parts, only revealed in those familiar social 
gatherings when the stern duties of office were laid aside for a 
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passing moment. In all he did or said he was at all times 
simple and grand, exalted and lowly. This is what I meant 
when calling him the Students’ Cardinal, and the term will be 
made more clear presently when I come to particulars of his 
intercourse with the college. 

But here I deem it the place to note the relation of the 
College of Propaganda, a complete establishment in itself, with 
the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, of which it is a sub- 
ject appendage. 

It is not apparent that the foundation of a foreign mission- 
ary college in connection with the Sacred Congregation was 
contemplated in the original design of the said congrega- 
tion. Indeed, the two establishments were instituted at dif- 
erent periods by different Pontiffs. The Sacred Congregation 
of Cardinals de propaganda fide was established by Gregory 
XV. (1622). The College of Propaganda was founded by 
Urban VIII. (1644), and its management was entrusted by him 
to the aforesaid congregation. Hence the college is called Col- 
legium Urbanum and the students sign themselves A. C. U.— 
t. @., Alumnus Collegit Urbani. So the college grew rapidly by 
the side and into the heart of the congregation. But its direct 
management is in the hands of a rector and his various assis- 
tants. Its professors are ecclesiastics from the city, of noted 
scholarship in the various branches they teach from lowest 
grammar to highest dogma. They do not reside in the col- 
lege. They have nothing to do with its management. They 
come daily at their appointed hours, give their lessons or 
lectures, and then retire to their homes. Even the confessors 
are non-resident, and have no concern whatever with the ex- 
ternal discipline of the house. These are the cream of the 
spiritual directors and devout men of the city. They hear and 
counsel their student penitents, and go their way till next week, 
or some intervening great festival demand their presence again. 
There is, however, a resident padre spirituale, whose duty it is 
to preach a short sermon to the whole college every Sunday 
and give religious instruction to the students in grammar or the 
humanities. Some of them are very young. He may also be 
chosen by any individual student as confessor, and in that and 
other spiritual respects he is a most useful personage as a resi- 
dent in the college. But he has nothing whatever to say in 
the matter of order or discipline. There the rector is absolute 


. 
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and supreme, subject only to the cardinal or his secretary, who 
never interfere except in some rare instance to support the 
rector’s authority. 

All this may appear discursive, but it is not so. I wish to 
make it plain how the Cardinal Prefect may, and usually does, 
hold himself entirely aloof from the ordinary life of the students, 
and, on the other hand, how he may cultivate, if so disposed, 
a certain intimacy with them, and appear among them oc- 
casionally. His position entitles him to take upon himself the 
functions of the rector, the spiritual father, the professor, acting 
the part of one or other, or all, even though only for a brief 
moment. This the regular Cardinal Prefect rarely or ever does. 
But Cardinal Barnabo often did so, to the immense enjoyment 
and profit of the whole college. This is why I have called him 
the Students’ Cardinal. I have, of course, no experience of 
those who preceded or succeeded him. But I have known, as 
a visitor to Rome in after days, every one of the latter and have 
held converse with them—Cardinals Franchi, Simeoni, and Ledo- 
chowski—and I know from students of their time that they 
confined themselves wholly to the work of the Sacred Congre- 
gation and rarely appeared on the college side of the quad- 
rangle. 

And now, to come to particulars of Cardinal Barnabo’s in- 
tercourse with the college, in recounting which I shall be ex- 
cused, I hope, if the above paltry pronoun obtrude itself oc- 
casionally. These are reminiscences, not oral or written tradi- 
tion. Memories can neither be recalled nor recorded without 
the interference of the inevitable ego. 

With these, perhaps unnecessary, remarks I proceed to give 
my impressions of the great cardinal and relate the incidents 
connected with him that came under my notice. 

I first met Monsignor Barnabo, as he then was, in the 
private sitting-room of his predecessor, Cardinal Franzoni. This 
was on the bright morning of my first arrival in Rome in early 
September, 1855. I had already gone straight from the stage- 
coach station (there were no railways then in the Papal States, 
scarce any in all Italy) to St. Peter’s and had heard Mass 
there in the Capella Borghese. On entering Propaganda I 
found the college deserted. Not a sound, not a footfall but 
my own, awaked the echoes in those sombre corridors. All 
the students, superiors, servants, were away in Frascati for the 
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summer holidays, not to return till October. For about two 
hours I roamed those empty halls. 

At length a person appeared whom I took for a sort of 
under-sacristan. His soutane, quite plain in cut, was glossy 
and greenish with age and use. There was no vestige of dig- 
nity or authority. about him. How well I knew and admired 
him later on as Don Domenico Veglia, the learned, kindly, 
wise, and witty Vice-Rector of Propaganda! Where is the 
student of those days, among the few now living, who, seeing 
these lines, will not bare and bow the head to his memory 
and breathe a prayer for his eternal rest? Through devious 
ways he led me up the grand staircase through the silent 
halls, up another mean and narrow stair leading, as I after- 
wards knew too well, to the infirmary. Opening a side door 
at the top we found ourselves in a narrow passage, then sud- 
denly in the great consistory room, then in the ante-room, and 
finally in the cardinal’s private sitting-room or study. There 
Don Veglia, retiring, left me. It was a small room but lofty. 
At the head of an oblong table in its centre sat his Eminence 
Cardinal Franzoni. At each of the sides was an ecclesiastic— 
under secretaries or minutarets. At the other end, facing the 
cardinal, sat a distinguished-looking priest in plain, black’ cas- 
sock, without a vestige of the purple. His torso was massive, 
and the head even larger proportionately. As he sat, one 
would take him for a tall man when on his feet, but he really 
was somewhat under the middle height. His brow was broad 
and high beyond the common, the nose long, thin, and slightly 
aquiline, the mouth wide, compressed, and firm, the eyes light 
gray and rather small, hair light brown turning gray, complexion 
of a healthy pallid hue. This man, then Monsignor Secretary, 
became in two months from that date Cardinal Barnabo, Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda. 

Cardinal Franzoni received my letters and put me a few 
questions, not searching nor embarrassing. He was a spare, 
feeble-looking man nearing, probably, his seventieth year. He 
had finely chiselled, patrician features, and looked the saint he 
was and all Rome held him to be. Neither in the spirit nor 
the flesh did he show kindred with this earth, He was tender 
and paternal to me, and dismissed me soon, saying, with a 
subtle smile, “‘Now you know French well enough; go, learn 
Italian.” I never saw him again. About two months after 
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this interview all the other students, torches in hand, followed 
his bier in the dead of the night, amid a pelting rain storm, 
out beyond the city walls to the Campo Santo at San Lorenzo, 
where Pius IX. also lies at rest with many a saint and martyr. 
The cardinal died of low fever turning into that dread disease, 
the scourge and terror of Rome in those days, called “febbre 
_perniciosa” in Italian; in English, more forcibly, “black 
death.” 


When we returned from vacation in Frascati in October, no 
appointment of Cardinal Prefect had yet been made. This, 
however, was not permitted to interfere with the ordinary rou- 
tine of our college life. Yet a vague sense of uneasiness, a 
strong ripple of conjecture pervaded the whole house. So much 
depended for us on the character and the personal connections 
of the new Cardinal Prefect. He himself might be a kind of 
hidden . Divinity to us, confined to his consistorial shrine and 
leaving the college to plod its way under the care of the Rec- 
tor. But he would assuredly call around him new assistants, 
trusted and tried servants in his former office and household. 
Among those would be a new secretary who would be ex-officio 
moderator of our studies and president of the professorial staff. 
Almost as certainly there would be a new Cardinal Economo, 
whose influence would reach the refectory and govern the sup- 
ply system—a matter of supreme interest to all students in all 
colleges under the sun. There was but one sentiment through- 
out Propaganda as to the election of the new Cardinal Prefect. 
Monsignor BarnabO was the man we all wanted, from rector 
and professor down to cook and scullery man. But the elec- 
tion to this office, though consultatively in the hands of the 
members of the Sacred Congregation, is really in the hands of 
the Pope alone. It was not usual to nominate him from the 
body of the Cardinals of the Sacred Congregation. It was 
.unheard of to uplift the monsignor secretary, whose sole eccle- 
siastical titles, in the case of Barnabo, were those of mon- 
signor, an honorary title at best, and Canon of St. John in 
Lateran (a high rank but conveying no official status outside 
that. church), at.one bound to the dignity of Cardinal Prefect 
of Propaganda. The position of secretary of Propaganda is, 
indeed, what is called a “cardinalitial post,” and ‘sooner or 
later leads to the red biretta. But it does ‘not, even then, in- 
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volve membership, much less prefecture, of this Sacred Congrega- 
tion.. Usually the secretary, having become cardinal, is transferred 
to some other Congregation of Cardinals. Besides, the secre- 
tary of Propaganda is almost always either an archbishop or a 
bishop. The cardinal prefects have always before, without ex- 
ception I believe, held episcopal rank. This rank Monsignor 
Barnabo did not possess when secretary, and could never be 
induced to accept after he became Cardinal Prefect. He re- 
mained always a simple priest in orders and cardinal priest of 
the title of Santa Susanna. Not even Pius IX., his beloved 
master, intimate friend, and fellow-townsman (they were both 
Umbrians from about Sinigaglia and true types of the Romag- 
nuolo), could induce him to change his resolve in this matter. 

So his chances seemed slight. But all at once the college 
was electrified with joy when his appointment as Prefect was 
made and proclaimed. 

' We had a grand /éte that day. The ‘new cardinal came to 
dine with us. Jacovacci, our maestro di capella, a composer 
whose name would be immortal only that his modesty was im- 
measurable, had a grand‘ hymn ready for the occasion. The 
professor of rhetoric, who was a poet, composed the words. 
Our select choir tried to sing it, but the body of the students 
struck in, spoiled its harmony and scattered its beauties to the 
winds. 

After this came the cardinal’s reception to the ¢ite of 
‘Rome in the grand rooms connected with the consistorial hall. 
We were present at this too in turns of cameratas—just a walk 
through to see the brilliant display and no more. The cardinal 
was in undress; that is, in society dress. He wore a very 
dark brown—not black—dress-coat with large lappets trimmed 
with gold lace and with a single row of gilt buttons. A regu- 
lar eighteenth century coat it was, with its regular accompani-. 
ments, silk stockings (red of course) and buckled shoes. He 
remained all the time uncovered, and never moved from a pil- 
lar against which he kept his back, and behind his back his 
hands. This, to prevent the hand-kissing universal in Rome 
from all below to all above—even from children to parents 
when they meet at morning and part at. night. Thus ended 
the cardinal’s appointment and installation. Next day all were 
at work, he harder than any, as though nothing had happened. 
I shall have no.more to say of him in his official capacity. 


. 
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Before long the cardinal began to mingle amongst us stu- 
dents. It was his delight and his frequent custom to celebrate 
the Communion Mass for us on a Sunday or special holiday. 
Immediately after Communion he would address us in what the 
Romans call a “fervorino”; that is, a devout and ardent ap- 
peal to the heart on the greatness and grace of the Blessed 
Sacrament. In this particular style of address I never met his 
equal anywhere, though I heard the best and holiest men in 
Rome of my day. His knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures and 
the Fathers, and his manner of welding them into his own dis- 
course without effort or display, was amazing. The man him- 
self seemed on fire with devotion, and I never witnessed any 
one celebrate Mass with such vivid faith and complete absorp- 
tion of soul and body in the great act. Once, at least, he 
practically conducted the whole annual retreat for us in Fras- 
cati. Padre Pio, the saintly Passionist of those days, was 
appointed for the work. But, on the second day, out came 
the cardinal from Rome and took up the morning and after- 
noon instructions (two practical lectures called in Rome “ Ri- 
forme’’), leaving to the padre only the night and early morn- 
ing meditations. Here the cardinal was in his element, and 
soon made it our element also. In nothing was he more emi- 
nent than in common sense, knowledge of men and affairs, and 
experience of the human soul and its devious ways. I used to 
take down those discourses in writing in my room while they 
were fresh in my mind. I bitterly regret they are not to 
hand, but hidden somewhere among the débris of a life’s 
memoranda. While, in the chapel in Rome, the cardinal could 
melt the heart by the suavity and sweetness of his word, here, 
on retreat, he was engaged in forming our spirits for the com- 
ing conflict of life, and he was all power, prudence, and pith. 
At all times, outside his hours of devotion, there was some- 
thing about him of the military commander—the French com- 
mander, whose soldiers are “mes enfans” and he to them 
“mon capitaine” or “mon colonel.” And for this feature of 
his character there was an excellent reason. When a mere 
boy—scion of a noble family of the Romagna—he formed one of 
many such young lads taken hostages by Napoleon I. to extort 
compliance from Pius VI. with certain points of the Emperor's 
policy, particularly that of the exclusion of England from all 
commerce with the territories of the Holy See. 
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Young Barnabo was brought to France and went through 
the course of military training at St. Cyr. This seems to 
account for his prompt and energetic bodily movements and his 
quick decision on all matters brought before him. Whether or 
not he also learned at that school the proper use of his fists 
when occasion called for it, it is certain he possessed that 
noble art. It was well known to all Rome—though he sought 
to conceal it—that, returning from a visit to Padre Pio, who 
was. his confessor, at the Passionist Church of SS. John and 
Paul, he was attacked by two burly ruffians just under the 
shadow of the Coliseum. They demanded his watch and money, 
and proceeded to lighten him of both. Two scientific blows, 
one landing under a chin, the other behind an ear, sent both 
assailants sprawling in the dust. They rose, when they could, 
and ran away. He was only monsignor then, but I am_ quite 
sure “it was in him” even after he became Cardinal Prefect. 
One of our greatest joys in Frascati was when he came out on 
a social visit, merely to spend the day. Then, after a specially 
good table, we had coffee altogether in the gran salone over- 
looking the boundless Campagna lying at the foot of our Villa 
Montalto and stretching away to hazy Rome and the dimmer 
sea in the distance. 2 : 

There were good music always and songs for the occasion, 
and addresses in verse, good and bad, but our best. Now, the 
cardinal was not only a cultured poet but an improvisatore. 
To every address he would reply, on the spur of the moment, 
in classic Italian verse, excellent in thought and rhythm. Some 
of the best of these were set to music by Jacovacci. Living 
students will remember his hymn on the beauties of Frascati 
commencing— 

_ “Di Montalto i verdi boschetti ” ; 


and another, when some student addressed him as our “ Gran 


Pastore’: 
“ Quando nel’ vostro canto 


Voi mi chiamasté grande 
Come Sol che luce spande 
O suol ch’ ingemma il fior 
Grato Io son’ e contento 
Le pur falso é l’accento 
Che vi seduce il cuor. 
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Se quel Pastor son Io 

Figli e’ uniam’ insiémi 

Per lodar sempre Iddio 
Ché il resto é vanita.” 


Over forty years have passed, but I remember that scene, 
and this much of his improvisation, as though they were of 
yesterday. 

This sketch grows long, but I have not much more to add 
to it. 

Only three times did I communicate with the cardinal directly 
and personally. I have mentioned the stairs leading to the college 
infirmary. It was also a back way conducting from his emi- 
nence’s apartments to our side of the quadrangle, to the class 
halls and the chapel. It was my duty in the last years of my 
stay in college to transact the business and see to the minor 
wants of my own camerata of which I was didéllo. On win- 
ter nights when all were about to retire to rest I had often to go 
to the infirmary kitchen for hot drinks (agua d’orzo, barley water) 
for one or other complaining of cold. Whoso would know 
what it is to be chilled to the marrow should spend a winter 
in a Roman college of those days. Well, I frequently met the 
cardinal, as I went up or down this back stairs, with a lighted 
cerino in his hand. Every night, as soon as the house was still 
and all supposed to be in their beds, he came that way to 
reach the organ loft of the dark and silent chapel and end his 
laborious day by a visit to the Blessed Sacrament. For the 
first few of those meetings nothing passed between us except a 
“ Felicissima ndtte, figlio,” and my response, “ Felicissima ndtte, 
Eminenza.” 

One day, however, my prefect of camerata asked me did I 
not often meet the cardinal on the stairs and whether I gave 
him the customary reverence by kissing his hand. I replied no; 
that we only passed with a “Good night.” ‘ Well,” said the 
prefect, “‘I may tell you that his Eminence asked the rector 
‘who is that long, swaggering fellow who passes me at night 
as cool and independent as you please?’ You had better,” 
pursued the prefect, “kiss his hand when next you meet him; 
he does not care for this, yet he noticed its omission.” The very 
next night I met the. cardinal on that narrow stairs, he coming 
up, I going down holding a steaming kettle of agua d’orzo. 
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I went for his hand to kiss it. ‘‘ E—e—eh,” he roared out, 
“mi voi scottare”—‘‘What! do you want to scald me?’”’ 
Then, with a kind smile, “Don’t mind it, son. Good-night, and 
God bless you.” And he drew his hand from behind his back 
and placed it on my bowed head. 

The next time I communicated with him by sett: I held 
a place in the college for a certain foreign diocese. But in 
my last year the president of the college in Dublin where I 
had first studied wrote inviting me to come there and take a 
professorship. He would settle it with my bishop, etc. The 
offer was tempting, and after some thought I decided to accept 
it. But then, I felt it would be hardly fair to have occupied 
the post in Propaganda for six years and then at last with- 
draw my services from the diocese that sent me there. So 
without using any influence, or consulting any one, I wrote 
the cardinal direct, petitioning for the continuance to my dio- 
cese of the place I held, and, as I was about it, I asked also 
for a new place in the college for the diocese neighboring 
my own, which was badly equipped and needy. In a very 
short time I received an official letter from his Eminence 
granting both requests, and I immediately forwarded it to my 
bishop. 

Those places have since sent out several good missionary 
priests and furnished my own diocese with a bishop. I note 
this fact to show how quickly Cardinal Barnabo recognized and 
rewarded a good motive, how generous he was in giving, how 
approachable and free of formalities when a worthy object was 
proposed to him. 

The last time I came into personal contact with Cardinal 
Barnabo was when I took my degrees. He headed the table 
where sat the fourteen professors, members of the faculty. I 
had passed all but one and he was a supplente, as it was 
called, or locum tenens, for the professor of canon law, who 
had been for some time ill. He was a very young man 
anxious to distinguish himself, and I was another and younger 
man anxious to get away. We had a disagreement. .Mean- 
time the cardinal was chatting merrily with the professors near 
him at the other end of the long table. He, too, had had 
enough of it. Noticing the contention between the supplente 
and me, and tired of the delay, he cried out, ‘‘What are you 
two arguing about down there?” The supplente replied, ‘‘ This 
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young man does not answer my question” (it was one about 
conditions between the contracting parties that annul the con- 
tract), and he repeated the question for the cardinal. ‘‘ Well, 
what is your answer ?” said his Eminence to me. I repeated 
it as I had before given it and stuck to it. ‘‘That is a suffi- 
cient answer,” said his Eminence; ‘the examination is closed.” 
I retired while the vote was being taken and, called by the 
junior professor, I returned and knelt before his Eminence. 
“You have them all,” he said, laying his hand on my head, 
“and now you barely know how to study.” 


A picture of Cardinal Barnabo is a difficult thing to find. 
Only through a ruse, of which he was utterly unconscious, 
could a portrait of the man be obtained. It was the custom 
of the students in their last year to secure, and carry home 
with them, photographs of the whole college of their day, 
grouped in cameratas, and of the superiors singly in cabinet 
size. But Cardinal Barnabo could never be induced to have 
his portrait taken. In vain we besieged the rector, Tancioni, 
who was a great personal friend of the cardinal, to persuade 
his Eminence to gratify us in this matter. The cardinal would 
not hear of it. At length one day when his Eminence came 
to dine with the students, on occasion of a college festival, the 
rector quietly introduced a good photographer and planted him, 
in college costume, at one of the tables commanding a good 
view of the cardinal in a good light. As his Eminence was 
seated at table it was only the bust and head that were pre- 
sented, and so nowhere to-day. will a fuller portrait of his 
figure be found. That was absolutely the only picture of 
Cardinal Barnabo ever taken, and I believe he never knew that 
his person, or the portion of him then visible, had been thus 
kidnapped. The rector took every precaution that his amiable 
subterfuge should not come to the cardinal’s knowledge. Yet 
a few replicas of the photo were produced and a few oil paintings 
taken of it. I was a witness of this little by-play and was aware, 
with all the rest of the camerata, of the reason and motive of it— 
the profound humility and self-effacement of this great man, 
unconscious of his gifts and merits, and of the grandeur of his 
own soul. 

One of the old paintings taken from that photograph—the 
only one I ever saw either in Rome or America—hangs in the 
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sitting-room of the Paulist Fathers in New York. It is a f.ith- 
ful likeness, though there are a dulness and heaviness about the 
expression of the features that were not natural in the original. 
He seems much older too than when I first saw him in Cardi- 
nal Franzoni’s room. That was only a few years before the 
taking of the picture; but a few years of his responsibility, 
with the ardor he gave to it, quickly convérted mature manhood 
into age.’ The picture at the Paulists is treasured there as a 
dear memento of one who—placed in the Gifty of Rome.in the 
highest station, except one, that the Church “Ofy Rome can con- 
fer—was the loyal friend, the liberal benefagtor, the strong 
protector of the Paulist Congregation He stood by itjin troublous 
times. He cheered it onward amid the gloom of: suspicion and 
the stumbling-blocks of prejudice. He cast his*broad mantle 
over it when the darkness and the céldness of death encom- 
passed it. During all his life he made himself its surety and 
its saviour. “y 

And here I close this too meagre sketch of a mian mighty 
in his soul and in his life-work. He would not, in life, have 
desired even this much of a memorial to his name. He sought 
only the kingdom of God and asked not that aught else in this 
world should be added thereunto. 

Would that some one of the few now remaining on whom, 
as on myself, the light of his life was shed in those bygone 
days—some one better equipped than I for the task—were in- 
spired to enlarge this picture and give color to its crude out- 
line! No more instructive or interesting work could be pre- 
sented to the Catholic or the general public than the full story 
of the life and times of Cardinal Barnabo 
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_ THE MEMORIAL TO THE DECEASED PAULISTS. 


' MEMORIAL to Father Hecker and other? deceased 

a. Paulist Fathers has recently been completed at 

, the entrance to their great; massive stone church 

in New York. While it fills one of the: large 

ceeneenataaoatain doorways of the south tower, yet it reveals some- 
chilies of the nature of a chapel. The alcove is about six feet 
wide, seventeen feet deep, and twenty feet high, and it is spanned 
by a Romanesque arch resting on marble pillars with ‘modified 
Byzantine capitals. Just outside the columns are two_ polished 
memorial tablets of Vermont marble extending from the. base 
to the level from which the arch is sprung. At the top, of: the 
tablets are trefoils symbolical of the Trinity and of the Christus. 

Below this are the names of the priests of the church who have 
died.. Beginning on the left is the name of Isaac Thomas Hecker, 
and on the right is that of Augustine Francis Hewit. Beneath 
these leading names on the left is a space left vacant, in which 
will be carved the name of George Deshon, the. present 
Superior-General, and then follow the names of Robert Beverly. 
Tillotson, Algernon Aloysius Brown, Charles Redmond Crosson, 
Martin Joseph Casserly, Alfred Young; and on the right, Francis 
Augustine Baker, Adrian Louis Rosecrans, Louis Gregory 
Brown, Edward Bernard Brady, Russel Aloysius Nevins, to be 
followed by the name of Thomas Verney Robinson, who died 
on February 16, 1903. 

Flanking the arch above is the inscription: ‘‘To the Paulist 
Fathers who have gone before us with the sign of the faith, 
and whose bodies rest in the vaults below, this memorial is 
erected.” 

In the recess of the doorway is a panel of the Crucifixion, 
life-size, wrought in wood by the burning point and illuminated 
with gold. On either side, at the foot of the Cross, are adoring 
angels, one uplifting the Chalice, with the inscription ‘My 
Blood is drink indeed”; and beneath the other, elevating the 
Sacred Host, with the inscription ‘‘My Body is meat indeed.” 
Above the Crucifix is the figure of an ascending dove, and over 


. 
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that the Triangle symbolizing the Trinity, and the Alpha and 
the Omega.. 

The whole is the design of William Laurel Harris, who has 
charge of the mural decorations of the Church. 

Mr. Harris has earned for himself in the artistic world an 
enviable reputation for the very excellent work that he has 
done, and this latest masterpiece of his skill is bound to attract 
national attention. While it is a suitable memorial, executed 
with rare ability, it is also a unique specimen of devotional 
art. It creates an atmosphere of prayer right at the very door 
of the Church, and is, moreover, a very fitting reminder to the 
people of the labors of the Fathers who have served their 
spiritual interests in this Church.. 

The Memorial Chapel is a part of the scheme of decoration 
that is transforming the Church of the Paulist Fathers into one 
of the most attractive churches in the country. 

In the beginning the great size of the Church, together with 
its large unadorned wall-spaces, gave the edifice a cold, for- 
bidding aspect. But as time has gone on the warm coloring, 
together with the devotional paintings, has created an atmos- 
phere of prayerfulness, so that there is no more devotional 
church in the country than this one. What intensifies this 
effect is the fact of the solid stone walls shutting out the city 
noises, and the light coming from above leads the soul heaven- 
ward in prayer. The mural paintings of Mr. Harris are one of 
the most beautiful features of the Church. 
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OHE CASTER DAWN. 


BY MARY O'BRIEN. 


I 


HERE woke the Dawn. 
Fixed were its dim gray wings 
And stilled in flight, 
Like morn whose soul still clings 
To fading night. 
Why doth it pause across the sleeping sky ? 
So might thy sons, blest Israel, breathe: “Ah, why?” 


II. 
There woke the Dawn. 
It bade the mist-veiled flowers 
To rise from sleep ; 
Then fell o’er all Earth’s bowers 
Its myst’ry deep. 
Why doth the hills expectant watch the sky? 
So might thy sons, dumb Israel, pray: ‘“ Ah, why ?” 


ITI. 
Calm waits the Dawn. 
A sudden mighty breath! 
A conquered tomb! 
Now is thy death, O Death, 
Past all thy gloom. 
The Crucified from sin’s fell doom is freed ; 
Blest God !—yet sleeping Israel pays no heed! 


IV. 
’Tis still the Dawn. 
O tears of death and night 
And faithless fear, 
Ye shades of Calv’ry’s height, 
How come you here? 
The Light that flashed above the dreaming sod 
Shines o’er us still,—the veiléd Face of God. 


. 





JOYGE JOSSELYN, SINNER. 


BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE. 


PART III. 


AT THE TURN OF MATURITY. 


CHAPTER VII. 
“AND SO THEY WERE MARRIED.” 


OYCE’S instinctive suspicion as to the missing Hans’ 
whereabouts proved one of such truthful intuitions 
as souls in sympathy sometimes experience. Half 
in romantic sentiment in its morbid phase, half 

he ¥ in the despair of the materialist when temporal 
fortune deserts him, Hans had stolen away from the bed of 
death, and set his face towards Oakland. He did not question 
the motives impelling him; in truth, he was but sub-conscious 
of his destination and intention. He realized only that he was 
ruined,—ruined! The catastrophe seemed final, eternal ! 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up amidst all the narrowing restraints of New England 
farm-life, conceives the idea of going to college. His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his should waste his youth in college, and if 
Joyce chose to sulk a good stout horsewhip was the best cure for the youngster’s stubborn fan- 
cies. Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth. 

Chapter II. is a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant Joyce, 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
III. introduces Mandy Johnson as the boy's sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. 

In the first chapters of Part II. Joyce as a college student is presented to the various per- 
sonalities who make their home in Carruthdale, the manor-house of Centreville, and there is 
given an insight into the social life of a college town. 

Joyce was graduated with highest honors. Commencement Day at college. Father 
Martin is there for the first time since his own graduation. Dr. Castleton, the president, 
awakens into the spiritual sense. Joyce having outgrown Mandy Johnson, by common con- 
sent their life-ways separate. Joyce enters the world. He accepts the offer tendered to him to 
be sub-editor on a Western paper, and in this capacity, on the morrow of his graduation, he 
enters the vigorous, bustling life of the energetic West. At the moment of his departure he 
calls on Mrs. Raymond and a significant interview takes place, in which the influence of a wo- 
man of the world enters his life. On the journey to the West Joyce has a long talk with Ray- 
mond, in which the latter gives his views on various matters, and states the terms on which he 
engages Joyce. Arrived in San Francisco, Joyce sends an exuberant telegram to his mother. 
Joyce enters social life and takes part in a ball at the Golden Gate Ranch. Mina and Joyce 
are drawn unto each other, while Raymond's wife talks of divorce. Mina and Raymond, land- 
ing at Island Rock, are both drowned. Joyce endeavors to save them, and narrowly escapes 
with his own life. After Raymond's death Mrs. Raymond removes to San Francisco, pending 
the settlement of her husband's estate. Pearson, having assumed control of the Pioneer, has 
a stormy interview with Joyce. Mrs. Raymond suddenly decides to sail for Europe ; Joyce, fail- 
ing to agree to her plans, decides to remain with the Pioneer. Stephen proposes to Gladys. 
qoyee meets with the great temptation. Pearl Ripley, a Comedy Girl, enters into his life. 

omanhood has lost something of its spiritual beauty as the result. Later on he is lured into 
a scheme of stock gambling. Stephen engages in social work, and tastes some of the higher 
things of life. He meets Gladys after the promised year’s delay; while Mrs. Raymond, a 
restless woman of the world, comes into Joyce's life again. Joyce is about todeclare his 
love for Gladys when the news comes of a mine swindle. Joyce saves Hans from despair, but 
comes again under the sway of Mrs. Raymond's power. 
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From side-street to thoroughfare, from car to ferry, from 
ferry to shore again, was a headlong and purely mechanical 
progression. Faces strange and familiar impressed him but 
vaguely, like shadows that flit through a dream. The gentle- 
eyed stars, the sad sea and the night-wind, seemed more close- 
ly akin to him than indifferent humanity. Life’s agonized 
hours come vestured in loneliness. Therein human tragedy lies. 

In the starlight, the home of Hans’ heart looked its fairest. 
Recent rains had but freshened its vigorous verdure. Here and 
there were bare stalks, vivid foliage, frost-nipped blossoms ; 
but, as a whole, the estate was unblighted by winter. The 
white house in its centre looked an ideal “ Love’s Cottage.” 
Yet Hans, whose shock of loss had left hope behind, came no 
longer to claim, but to renounce it. 

Against the white gate he leaned long and listlessly, scan- 
ning the familiar scene before him with leave-taking eyes. 
Then, semi-circling the house with laggard footsteps, he reached 
the rear acre,—his ‘“ mother’s garden.” But the bent, old 
brown-faced figure in the short skirt,.the blue apron, the close 
cap he remembered, never would potter here now,—never prune 
the clambering vines, or watch the young sprouts growing :— 
never sit at night by the inner hearthstone, knitting socks for 
him and his children. All her prayers and hopes rendered. null 
and void,—all the hoard of her life-long toil and self-denial 
lost,—lost through his fault and folly ! 

““ Miitterchen/”’ he sobbed, tearlessly: and all affection, all 
remorse, all pain and despair were in the cry. Then, with the 
sullen defiance of utter hopelessness in his face, he retraced his 
steps towards the highway. 

But as the gate clicked behind him he glanced over his 
shoulder. Then unshed tears, warm as life-blood, obscured his 
vision. If the fall of his castles of filial affection was bitter, 
what was the blight of his dreams of love? How sweet it had 
been to fancy Katrina’s light step through the rooms, down 
the stair, out upon the green-trellised porch, down the steps to 
the bordered paths, the level lawn, the star and heart-shaped 
beds brilliant even now with hardy flowers! How her yellow 
hair would have matched the sunbeams of California’s golden 
mornings, her blue eyes the skies, serene yet changeful,—her 
fresh young face the lilies and roses it had been his labor of 
love to train for her. How, on happy holidays, the songs of 
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the birds, now with heads under wings, had suggested the 
music of glad years to come, when he and Katrina should 
share their home-nest with dear little human fledgelings! All 
that was pure in the man’s heart, all that was sweet and sim- 
ple and selfless, all that was tender and human with the sanc- 
tified humanity of the love that God destines, seemed, in his 
distorted judgment, to be mocked maliciously. He pressed 
towards the water-front where it stretched deserted, apart from 
the boats and wharves. 

It was a blind lead that Hans was following,—the morbid 
impulse of the melancholy strain in the blood of the Teuton, 
when sapped of the religion that recognizes in even the most 
overwhelming of temporal misfortunes a grace to be smiled at 
through tears. Long since, alas! religion and Hans had parted 
company. But his mother and Katrina still prayed for him. 

As the wind skimmed the bay, legion drowned stars scin- 
tillated. In Hans’ eyes, as he paused, was the fixed gaze of 
the fatalist. He knew now, why he was here,—what occult 
force had impelled him. The golden-haired Lorelei was calling 
him— 


“ Hans!” 

Swinging along from the pier, with the speed of prophetic 
dread, Joyce was startled, rather than surprised, by the sight 
of Hans’ solitary figure in its ominously despondent attitude. 
Even as it slowly swayed seaward, his firm hand gripped it, 
and Hans was hurled safely inland! 

“ Hans!” he repeated, as instinctively, rather than with 
deliberate intent, Hans opposed dumb resistance to rescue. 
Joyce’s voice, by moral force, achieved instant victory. In its 
imperativeness was a note surpassing mere human protest. The 
Creative Will, the Divine Arraignment, thrilled the mortal 
chords of their chosen instrument. Accused, judged, convicted 
even by his own guilty soul, Hans cowered in humbled silence! 

“Come,” commanded Joyce, discreetly ignoring the tragical 
circumstances, and quelling emotion by his commonplace ac- 
cents. ‘I’ve no time to waste,—we’ll talk on our way back. 
I’ve followed you to make you my messenger to the Pioneer. 
Tell the boys that not one of them is to lose a dollar! On this 
assurance they can live for a day or two, till I post you with 
all the details.” 
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But Hans only stared in stolid silence. Momentarily, his 
usually quick intelligence was blunted. Moreover, his convic- 
tion of loss still stunned him. Joyce’s public assumption of 
financial responsibility,—the multi-millionaire’s vow by his be- 
loved son’s death-bed,—had been but as empty words in Hans’ 
ears,—pretty platitudes of no practical value. If hope dies 
hard in the human breast, it is equally hard to resurrect it! 

“Oh, don’t you understand?” demanded Joyce, impatiently. 
“We will call in all shares at their purchase-value! If you 
gain nothing, at least you will lose nothing by me. But small 
thanks to me! Thank poor—Dick!” 

As his voice broke, his pretence of tolerance vanished with 
it. His own joyous vitality made him contemptuous of a man 
who in his youth and strength, could hold the boon of human 
life lightly. His eyes flashed on Hans like flames of scorn. 
They were scathing his guilt and cowardice. 

“Dick!” he cried. ‘‘ Had his death-bed to-night, then, no 
lesson for you? What would he not have given for your vigor 
and health,—for your man-life’s glorious chances ?”’ 

“‘ He—was—rich,” was Hans’ sullen answer. 

“Rich? Yes! And what did his riches do for him, but 
dishonor his manhood, and cut off his young life? The earners 
of bread fill their parts in the world; but what part had he 
filled, when his short call came to him? Do you remember 
his death-cry ? ‘/¢ didn’t pay!’ Is there no moral there for 
us, Hans?” 

Silence,—shamed, sulky silence on the part of Hans. Joyce 
affected obliviousness no longer. 

“How would suicide pay you,—body or soul?” he thun- 
dered. ‘‘How would it pay the dependent women to whom 
you Owe support and protection? Where is your honor to 
desert your mother and sweetheart,—you, to whom they en- 
trusted their little savings? To leave them destitute,—you, a 
son, a lover! I am disappointed in you, Hans: ashamed of 
you!” 

“But I can’t bring them out,” Hans pleaded, helplessly. 

“Yes, you can bring them out, too! Hang it, can’t I get 
it through your pate that you have lost nothing,—nothing? 
But what if it were otherwise? Haven’t better men than 
you had to begin life over? Look at me, out of the Pioneer, 
and with every dollar of my private means now public pro- 


. 
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perty! But am / flinging myself to the devil? Nix, I’m alive 
and kicking! You chicken-heart, live up to your manhood!” 

“Manhood!” echoed Hans, passionately. His torpor was 
ended, his temper aroused. Thoughts long rankling in silence 
strained fiercely to voice themselves. Joyce’s challenge had 
rung to his heart. ‘ Manhood?” he repeated, with bitter satire. 
“Ach, yah,—manhood! Are brain and brawn and a heart, a 
man’s measure, then, in this day of the world,—in this coun- 
try ?” 

“Yes, they are, you mad pessimist ;—as they always have 
been, as they always will be!” 

“Jt’s a lie!” Hans’ excitement condoned its expression. 
“Is mere manhood respected while it lacks means to back it? 
Has it a footing and voice with its generation? Can it found 
home and family, and insure sons a future? Nein, mein Herr! 
The man’s day is over!” 

“‘ Hans,— ” 

“‘Humanity,—does it count, under foot of Society? Has 
manhood its chance, where the wealth-line discounts it? Brute 
human, and gentleman,—so mankind is divided!” The cursed 
gold-race is the death of the middle-man, I tell you! Yet 
what choice, but to join,—and lose it?” 

There was a sob in his voice, though his eyes burned drily. 

“Oh, big houses, fine tables, tailor’s clothes, aren’t our 
prizes,” he cried. ‘Simple lives for us plain men! Work and 
hardship agree with us. But life’s vital, it’s human, it’s 
manly things,—men must have them! And, by heaven, they ’ve 
got their cash-price!”’ 

“Hans, Hans, this is the refinement of social anarchy,—” 

“ Anarchy for the knave; and ‘Social Equality’ is the cry 
of the fool! ‘Honor to just inequality,’ is the cause of the sane 
man. But its hope was the democracy! The plutocracy kills 
it. The man must go down, before—money !” 

“ Hans—” 

But Hans was oblivious to all save his grievance. Inter- 
ruption and argument were alike futile, inconsequent. His life- 
problem clamored for solution. 

“Money!” he cried, recklessly. ‘‘ Sehr gut, then let it be 
money! We must run with our world,—and worship its idols! 
But it takes money now to make money, already! That’s the 
curse, the dead-lock, the despair of it!” 
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The awful riddle of the majority,—the vital difficulty of the 
great middle-class! What possible solution for all ages and 
nations,—for peace and good-will among men ? 

The night, momentous for Hans in its mortal issues, was 
recording a finer spiritual crisis for Joyce. Catastrophe after 
catastrophe had awed and humbled him. From the heights of 
fortune, he had been hurled to the deeps of ruin, to the verge 
of dishonor, with a suddenness alike appalling and incredible. 
Within these great wheels of material fatality, subtler wheels 
seemed to grind his spirit. Through the night’s strange vicissi- 
tudes ran a single motif/ They were no fugitive notes, many- 
keyed and discordant, but perfect chords of minor harmony. 
The downfall that was the penalty of his own reckless ambi- 
tion,—poor Dick’s fatal accident,—Hans’ soul-slaying despair,— 
and now, man’s wild heart-cry against man’s inhumanity,—as 
effects, these suggested a common cause! What was it,—and 
what was the cure of it? 

Even as Hans was speaking, light had dawned upon Joyce,— 
such spiritual light as the unspiritual recognize but dimly. 
Nevertheless it dissolved the densest shadows bewildering him,— 
as the first star illumines the night. 

“Hans,” he cried, flinging his arm about Hans’ big shoul- 
ders,—“ you ’re wrong-headed but right-hearted, and the heart’s 
the main thing! Wealth does serve Society at the cost of 
Humanity! There zs something rotten in the whole world’s 
Denmark! But to go wrong with wrong,—to turn deserter in- 
stead of hero,—rights nothing, and only makes bad worse!” 

“ Was, then?” demanded Hans, with reviving interest. 
With death cheated, and his finances intact if not augmented,— 
perhaps most of all, because Joyce’s arm was around him,— 
despair was rebounding to hope. 

Joyce hesitated. He did not know how to word it,—the 
new thought within him, the sweet grace enlightening him. He 
knew only, that Dick’s first and last soul-cry haunted him: 
that the stars and the winds and the sea seemed to thrill with 
it: that it rang in his soul as life’s universal Solution,—the 
Divine-human Name of Christ / 

“Well, look here,” he began, diffidently. ‘‘We’re all wrong 
together,—rich and poor, man and master,—because we’ve 
strayed from first principles. We’ve got to turn back to A. D. z 
to get righted! Yes, sir! There’s no other way!” 


. 
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Starward, seaward, through the night dark yet glowing, his 
eyes gazed earnestly, with a new, tender reverence in them. 
His voice seemed to harmonize with the music of Nature; 
human tones do, when the soul is their keynote. 

“Your socialism,” he went on, ‘has taught me one lesson, 
Hans; and poor Dick’s death has taught me another. The first 
is, that the one perfect Socialist came out of Nazareth! Vital 
force, dynamic power, good and justice, are in Him! The 
second is, the memory that Dick died in His Name! Now, it 
appeals to my intelligence, my philosophy, my logic, that the 
Name to die by, is the Name to live by! Hans, the best men 
and women I know, do live by It,—and by glory, their Chris- 
tian lives ‘pay’ /” 

““ Gott in Himmel!” exclaimed Hans, in incredulous surprise. 
With the spiritual sensitiveness and sympathy latent in all 
music-loving races, he comprehended Joyce’s thought,—assimi- 
lated it,—responded to it;—but it was only as a gay young 
worldling that he had known his friend, hitherto. Even such 
soulfulness as German rationalism accepts intellectually, he had 
not ascribed to the dashing young speculator. 

“Right you are,” assented Joyce, in a tone lighter than his 
thought. 

“* God's in His heaven. All’s right with the world!’ 
When real things go wrong,—well, we've left God out of it! 
And that’s what’s the matter with ws /” 

“ Und—warum—nicht?” meditated Hans, after perplexed 
hesitation,—gesturing inquiry to the murmuring sea. Joyce’s 
solution, although unexpected, yet had the reminiscent charm 
of familiarity. Long ago, God and heaven had been realities. 

Like a fair dream remembered, the faith of Hans’ childhood 
recurred to him. How the mother-face—plain and worn even 
in its youth—had been glorified, as its smile blessed his kneel- 
ing figure. How he had loved the pious shrines, the choral 
service, the holy festivals of Catholic Germany! But the 
schools of his boyhood stimulating intellect rather than spirit,— 
the rationalistic atmosphere of his impressionable youth,—the 
shallow philosophies of his military comrades when compulsory 
conscription claimed his service,—and later, the socialistic ten- 
dencies of his age and class, all too soon had set Biichner and 
Bauer against Genesis. and Christ’s Vicar, and substituted 
Feuerbach, Hartmann, and their prolific kind, for the four great 
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Christian Evangelists! Then the New World’s Republic had 
fanned smouldering ambition to fire,—such fire as scorches the 
soul. 

“Come,” said Joyce, descending from his unaccustomed 
heights with relieved alacrity. ‘A spurt to the boat, Hans, 
and back to town with me! I must keep an appointment, 
though it’s well on to midnight. I owe you one, for trotting 
me way out here!” 

Hans turned from his vision of Lethe without reluctance. 
Life attracted him newly, since Joyce’s words had reconstructed 
it. That the Christ he had been wont to relegate to the 
Scriptures and churches, to priests and women, to ignorance 
and childhood, had been a Socialist, was a novel thought that 
yet seemed corroborated by early lessons recalled. All at once 
he remembered the Birth in poverty, the Youth as a carpenter’s 
son, the Ministry to the multitude, the Death of the Innocent 
as a malefactor! Was it not thus that all reformers, all ideal- 
ists were destined to perish,—martyrs to causes blood-drenched, 
yet by death unvanquished,—victorious victims of the impotent 
hate of the world? Suddenly the stars seemed illumed by the 
Star of Bethlehem. In contrast, the dark waters he had sought 
made him shudder. The most perilous of all temptations had 
passed from Hans for ever. Mother-prayers, maiden-prayers, 
thus won answer. — 

With a hasty glance at his watch as he landed, Joyce sprang 
into a cab, bargaining that the pace should be a “record- 
breaker.” Unexpectant of admission at such a late hour, yet he 
felt in courtesy bound to honor Imogen’s summons. But even 
as he ran up the steps, the door opened hospitably. ‘ The 
ladies awaited Mr. Josselyn in the library!” 


However true may be the refrain of the sad old song,— 
“* For men must work, 
And women must weep,’ — 
yet that while men serve, women only stand and wait, is a 
truth of still deeper pathos. The sorrow that weeps, ebbs with 
its tears; but the tearless suspense of the heart that waits, is the 
woman’s keenest agony. Thus the hours that had been so full of 
engrossing action for Joyce, had been to Imogen but a time of 
enforced passivity, during which conflicting thoughts had rein. 
She was facing a fate she could not control; and her imperious 
VOL. LXXVII.—7 
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nature rebelled against her impotence. She had seen Joyce ex- 
alted to the heights of her desire for him; and just as the way 
of love without undue sacrifice of pride had seemed clear, sudden 
mischance had hurled him far below his original level. His 
honor was compromised; his little fortune, though but a drop 
in the bucket of his indemnity, must be surrendered; and even 
his professional position already had been stript from him by 
the wrathful and hasty Colonel! But Imogen’s fancy had 
strengthened beyond the power of worldly adversity to blight 
it. The woman’s weird that makes “the world well lost for 
love,” had come to her; and to dree it was her bitter-sweet 
fate ! 

As she pondered her problem,—so complex in the social, 
so simple in the human sense,—little by little her keen regret 
for Joyce’s downfall lessened. Was his ill wind not blowing her 
the good she craved? That his simple, admiring, grateful af- 
fection for her was still the sentiment of a boy, rather than the 
passion of a man, Imogen was too astute not to recognize; and 
the recent ¢éte-a-téte which had transferred Gladys’ violets to 
his buttonhole, had convinced her that she had a dangerous 
rival. Therefore there was compensation even for humbled 
pride in the realization that Joyce’s difficulties could be utilized 
to forge him fast to her by the fetters of dependence and in- 
debtedness,—delicate advantages which Gladys would be the 
last to dispute. 

But as Imogen was nothing if not farseeing, she had been 
at pains to frighten Gladys from the field in advance, thus 
obviating all possibility of future emulation. With malice pre- 
pense, she had hinted broadly during their homeward drive, 
that as financial influence alone could exempt Joyce from 
liability, Gladys, of course, would exert it lavishly! The 
smiling insolence of her assumption had effected its subtle 
work, and the girl, startled and flushing, had retreated into 
herself, shrinking from the suggestion of friendly assertion, 
since, even anticipatively, it was open to such humiliating mis- 
construction. But even aside from natural sensitiveness, Gladys, 
though the soul of generosity, had found it painful to contem- 
plate Joyce’s pride and manliness degraded by the supposition 
that he was open to a woman’s material assistance. Purposely 
pressed by Imogen, the girl had acknowledged reluctantly, that 
while sorrowing for his misfortune, and deeply regretting the 
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Colonel’s severity, Joyce was not, in her eyes, the innocent 
victim of others, but responsible for his own unhappy position. 

Though secretly exulting at an admission which could not 
but be mortally offensive in the repetition, Imogen had sneered 
at the friendship that could judge in cold blood; and the girl 
had gone to her room heavy-hearted. Which was right— 
Imogen or she? Could the reckless chances taken by Joyce 
be indeed legitimate and justified? Was not his hazard of the 
dollars of the needy masses a selfish and cruel wrong? Must 
not ignobly purchased exemption from just penalty prove 
demoralizing,—an evil rather than a good for him,—lowering 
his principles and standards, and thus menacing the honor of 
his future? Above all, was it possible for a young woman to 
assume the financial burdens of a man unrelated to her, without 
misrepresenting herself, and simultaneously exposing him to the 
loss of all manliness in the moral order? Impulsive by nature, 
Gladys had schooled herself to control her girlish sympathies, 
and to hold indiscriminating generosity in check. She must 
think, she must pray, she must seek counsel, before committing 
herself to any compromising action. But if Gladys had known 
it, Imogen had not the smallest intention of conceding any 
opportunity of action! The field to herself was her chance 
of victory; and no woman who loves yields her chances. 

Slipping out of her jet armor into a tea-gown of pure 
white lace, Imogen stabbed the higher coils of her dark hair 
with a dagger of pearls, and after a long, fixed stare in her 
fire, descended alone to the library. Under the circumstances, . 
to dine together in the absence of Mam’selle, would have been 
an ordeal for which neither she nor Gladys was eager, so° the 
more elaborate meal was declared off by common consent, and 
Gladys sipped her tea in her room under ‘plea of fatigue, while 
an informal supper, adapted to stand for the evening, was 
spread in the library, to await Mam’selle’s return. 

Dolly, with healthful masculine appetite, did due honor to 
the tempting table which rewarded his _ escort-duty,—but 
Mam’selle, too exhausted by emotion for substantial refresh- 
ment, diluted her, hot chocolate with gentle tears, as she 
described to Imogen the scene of Dick’s death. Then resigned, 
as Dolly departed, to her duty as chaperon, she sank into a 
seat by the fire, a devout book on her knee. But though her 
spirit was willing, in the delicate flesh Mam’selle was over- 
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weary. Soothed by her cheering cup, warmed by the flames, 
calmed by Imogen’s deceptive quiet, she was betrayed into 
peaceful somnolency. Her eyes closed,—her head nodded,— 
she dozed. 

Imogen scarcely drew breath as Mam’selle’s slumber deep- 
ened. The silence, the virtual solitude, were more than welcome 
to her. She slipped cushions behind the nodding head till they 
pillowed it, and screened Mam’selle’s face from the fire. Then 
she stole to the portiéres, whispering to the servant answering 
her ring, that no further service would be needed, and that 
she was “at home” only to Mr. Josselyn, who would be in 
haste, and was to be admitted without announcement! Then 
she crossed to the window, and like the lady of the moated 
grange, looked wearily out while the late-comer tarried. As 
she listened for Joyce, her heart throbbed in her: ears; and the 
regular clock-ticks seemed to pulsate deafeningly. A glance in 
the mirror showed her burning lips and brilliant eyes; but a 
face white and rigid in its nervous tension. There was a claret- 
cup on the table, and she drank of it feverishly. Then she 
watched, as her stimulated blood restored her coloring. When 
Joyce’s step, quick and firm, at last rang on the pavement, 
the clock-ticks were subdued, and her heart beat normally. As 
he entered, her smile indicated the oblivious Mam’selle; and in 
silence she beckoned him towards the further end of the room. 
In her white-vestured beauty, her youth triumphed touchingly 
over her widowhood. She was simpler, more feminine in the 
tender sense, in gentler mood, than Joyce ever had seen or 
imagined her. Between her and her surroundings his dazzled 
eyes vacillated. Unconsciously, he breathed a sigh of content. 

“How good of you to receive me so late,” he murmured. 
“It seems like Paradise in here,—after the events of my evening! 
Of course, Mam’selle has told you of Dick’s death in my rooms,— 
of my subsequent call to Oakland—”’ 

But his experiences had moved him more deeply than he 
knew. His voice choked. All the tragedy of human life seemed 
upon him. With a gesture, appealing in its boyish simplicity, 
he covered his eyes with his hand. 

Without remark she stole to the table, pouring claret, and 
selecting the most tempting sandwiches. 

“Eat, drink, and be silent, while I tell you all the. pretty 
things said of your tea,” she commanded. “Then, I prescribe a 
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cigarette, to restore the tone of this room. We have been so 
gay that it has fallen into disuse, save as the sanctum of Gladys’ 
studies, and Mam’selle’s devout meditations; and the feminine 
atmosphere in excess, quite stifles me. A masculine cigarette 
will make all the difference !” 

He obeyed, while touched and cheered by her womanly 
ministry; and finding, as she had intended that he should find, in 
the compliments she retailed, a fine balm for his wounded spirit. 
When the dainty yet subtly strong cigarette was smoked well 
to its end, the dispirited Joyce was himself again! Then Imogen 
leaned back in silence, and gave him his vent. The woman who 
knows men respects the fine line dividing sweet tyranny from 
intrusive assertion. 

It had been far from Joyce’s original thought to give 
Imogen his full confidence. His first impulse upon entering had 
been to look for Gladys; his first impression, one of unrea- 
sonable disappointment that the girl was not present, since he 
had known that she would not be present at such a late hour. 
But Dick’s death, Hans’ despair, the high-lights mystically 
dawning upon his own soul just as temporal misfortune most 
deeply submerged him, had been subjects at his heart to which 
he knew she would have responded; and the assertiveness of 
the ego in hours of stress, is incredibly selfish and irrational. 
Conventions, possibilities, even probabilities, all go down before 
it! Joyce’s first instinct had been to resent Gladys’ absence. 
But the intangible change in Imogen, transforming her, of: a 
sudden, from woman to girl, from pride to humility, from the 
insolence of indifference to the flattery of solicitude, almost if 
not quite substituted Gladys for the hour,—while the material 
influence of his passage from chill night to light and warmth,— 
from exhaustion to the recuperation of rest and refreshment,— 
from the ugly realism of life to its fine zsthetics,—united to 
soften and sway him. The deep reds and dull golds of the 
rich interior, its paintings ‘and statuary, its books and fire and 
hospitable supper-table, with the mother-like presence of Mam’- 
selle at her ease, insidiously appealed to his mood, his tem- 
perament. The restful homeliness, the sweet intimacy of the 
scene, were resistless. His surcharged heart vented itself in 
speech to Imogen. 

“Oh, I feel such an impostor!” he cried, impulsively. “If 
you knew all my guilt, Mrs. Raymond, I should forfeit your 
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friendship! I took chances—after I doubted: which was a 
base wrong to others. From the first, I distrusted Bull and 
Price,—and the Colonel and Stephen warned me! But the 
bait was too tempting,—and I ran the risk. I knew that I had 
a following to whom loss meant despair,—yet in my selfishness 
I let them take their chances with me. Of course I hoped 
against hope,—with the hope of the fool! But that is not the 
smallest excuse for me!” 

Upon the wound of his soul her low voice fell absolvingly. 

“It is every excuse, Joyce,” she said, with conviction. 
“What is any speculation but a game of chance? Western 
men are not children, to be led blindfold by you! Why, you 
are as unjust to yourself as the Colonel—and Gladys—are to 
you.” Her pretty pause of reluctance redeemed her mention 
of Gladys. ‘‘The Colonel is unpardonable,”—she resented: 
“but we all know his temper! As for Gladys, girlish inex- 
perience is always hard and unreasonable.” She hesitated as if 
loath to censure, yet coerced by sympathy. ‘“ Ideals,” she ad- 
mitted, from her store of ripe wisdom,—“ ideals may be high,— 
and yet human.” 

He plunged headlong into the trap her cleverness had set 
for him. Upon his self-reproach, the reproach of another,— 
above all, of Gladys,—fell sorely. What self-confessed ‘ miser- 
able sinner,”—however truly remorseful and humble,—but re- 
sents rather than loves the stern justice corroborating him? 
So Gladys was hard and unjust in her judgment of him? He 
was hurt to the heart, but pride dulled pain effectually. A 
smile flickered behind Imogen’s discreetly lowered lashes. 
Joyce’s thoughts were an open book to her. 

“T am not surprised that Miss Broderick condemns me,” 
he answered, coldly. ‘Her principles concede nothing, and I 
am open to censure. I make no protest against my pun- 
ishment—” ; 

“But J do,” she hastened, with a zeal that touched him. 
“Why, save to stand between you and punishment, have I 
sent for you, Joyce? Your position, you know, is no laughing- 
matter! You must have definite plans,—sufficient resource,— 
for to-morrow,—” 

“Hush!” he interrupted her. ‘Let me answer before you 
have spoken!” 

Between his punishment and him, as responsible for a 
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scheme to defraud, she, a woman, could stand only as repre- 
sented by the miracle-worker, money! The reason of her im- 
perative summons was no longer a mystery. The solution 
claimed Joyce’s passionate gratitude. Although already he 
owed her all that he had been and was, she but awaited his 
word still to pour out her wealth for him, with grandly un- 
grudging nobility. What a contrast to critical and conservative 
Gladys! How could he thank her,—how indemnify her suffi- 
ciently? In his ardor of thought, he sprang to his feet ;—an 
impulse mistaken for a sign of resentment. Imogen’s heart 
palpitated; her proud eyes, for once, were deprecating. The 
fear that she felt of Joyce, established his sovereignty. She 
did not know that all women fear, where they love! 

“So far as any public penalty goes,” he explained with 
glad pride, ‘‘I am already exempted. The sell-out of my 
Shasta will go a long way towards righting things; and where 
my resources end, poor Dick’s millions begin. In his memory, 
his father’s influence and fortune are mine; so the Pioneer 
Mine will justify.itself, in spite of defaulters. But your won- 
derful goodness is no whit less my debt to you! You dear, 
kind, sweet, glorious friend of friends, I thank you,—oh, how I 
thank you—” 

As blank disappointment blurred her face like a mask, she, 
too, rose,—with a hauteur appalling him. 

“Thanks from you are gratuitous,” she emphasized, with 
cruel scorn. ‘“‘The Pioneer is identified with the Raymond 
name. For my own sake, I have no choice but to rescue it, at 
any cost, from even vicarious dishonor. As you know, Colonel 
Pearson is not a man of great wealth; and of course I was 
unaware that Mr. Dawson had assumed his obligations. Since 
I am anticipated, I regret to have troubled you unnecessarily. 
As you remarked, the hour is late. Good-night!” 

But as she would have passed him, he impeded her way. 
His breath came in gasps. The color flooding his face pulsed 
like visible heart-beats. In that moment of sudden shock and 
shame, it seemed to Joyce that he had received his heart-stab,— 
his death-blow! So Imogen, too, condemned him! 

“You believe that the Proncer has been dishonored by 
me?” he panted. ‘Yet only a moment ago you declared 
Miss Broderick’s censure unreasonable! Could censure go fur- 
ther than the accusation you have implied, Mrs. Raymond? 


. 
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Personally, I should scorn to defend myself or my honor to 
you. But as associated with the Pioncer—” 

As her eyes fell before his, he ascribed her averted glance 
to disdain. Yet he spoke on with proud persistence. 

“Your concern for the Pioneer is quite natural,” he ad- 
mitted, bitterly. ‘But pray comfort yourself with the assur- 
ance that the editor and the speculator are two distinct figures. 
The Pioneer has in common with the Pioneer Mine only its 
name,—the common property of a thousand Western enter- 
prises. It advertised the mine, yes; but so did the Scout,— 
likewise every other journal on the coast. The single mention 
I gave it, was neither more nor less than the current compli- 
ment by which the press ordinarily recognizes all big adver- 
tisers. If the Scout distorts truth, am J/ responsible for the 
libel which already is cutting its throat? Was my fight for 
myself, when I forced its lies back to it? No; but as the 
press of to-morrow will prove to you,—for the Raymond name, 
for the Colonel, for the Pioneer!’ I carried the boys with me, 
till they hissed the Scout, and cheered the Proneer/ Not to 
redeem,—since to redeem the uncompromised is an impossi- 
bility,—but to confirm the unblemished honor of the Pioneer,— 
was my voluntary final service to it;—a service beyond the 
power of all your wealth to accomplish! Now, Mrs. Raymond, 
‘good-night,’ indeed! My farewells to Mam’selle and Miss 
Broderick!” 

He was reaching the door as her voice recalled him. It 
was so tender, so tremulous, that his: heart alone heard it. 
“ Joyce!” was all that Imogen said. But love’s language is 
limited. As he turned, he saw tears in her eyes. 

“Oh, I have wounded you,” he cried, with swift repent- 
ance. “To give you pain, you, who have all my grati- 
tude,—”’ 

“T am tired of your gratitude,” she objected, passionately. 
“T abhor the word. It offends me. It—hurts me—” 

The bright tears brimmed over. Joyce watched her incredu- 
lously. Such proud eyes, such cold eyes,—to weep! 

“I was bitter in words, Joyce,” she confessed, with appeal- 
ing penitence,—‘‘ only because I was disappointed,—so cruelly 
disappointed! I thought that at last—I had found something— 
to live for! And to have it—all at once—snatched away—” 

“ You?” he exclaimed, in amazement. ‘‘ Why, of all women 
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living, surely your life is most full and rich,—most brilliant, 
most beautiful—”’ 

“«Full’ of emptiness,” she interrupted, with plaintive eyes 
fixed upon him; ‘‘rich’ in the husks that starve womanhood, 
whose life is the heart-life:—‘brilliant’ with the surface-bril- 
liance of smiles lip-deep only: ‘beautiful’ with the mocking 
beauty that masks disillusion !—JZy life ‘full’ ?--oh,—the satire! 
‘Full’ of—what?” 

Her voice, low yet impassioned, thrilled like passionate 
music. Mam’selle stirred in her chair, and sighed softly. 

“Mrs. Raymond—” he began, helplessly. What to say, what 
not to say,—-seemed a delicate question. 

“Call me Imogen,” she pleaded, softly. ‘‘The mask is off, 
Joyce,—-the social mask,—just for an hour! For to-night, just 
to-night, we are real man and woman. By to-morrow we shall 
have forgotten,—or remembrance, at most, will mean laughter! 
But to-night, let me forget—help me to forget—” 

“ What?” he questioned breathlessly. Her spell was upon 
him. He felt like one drifting—drifting— 

“That I stand alone, I, a woman:—that the conventions 
imprison me,—that the world’s ethics insulate me from the simplic- 
ity, the sweetness, the activity of woman-life happy in its per- 
sonal freedom, happier still in its privilege of elective affinity,— 
in its birthright of human love,—--” 

Her flush deepened. Her eyes flamed. Her words flashed 
upon him from her anguish, her anger. 

“You have called me ‘Queen Imogen’ in your thoughts!” 
she reminded him. “ Has it never occurred to you, then, that 
the queen is but a woman? I abdicate my throne. I am 
weary of gilded loneliness! Yet what is the future of the 
queen deposed? My chance to live actively, to expend intelli- 
gently, to taste the rare sweetness of a labor of love, already is 
anticipated by a man,—-a mere stranger! Like all other things 
under the sun, wealth is for man, not for woman. The rich 
woman is the jest of the gods.” 

Joyce’s incredulity was evident. Imogen smiled through her 
tears. The illusions, the young ingenuousness of him, entranced 
her. 

“Think, for instance, of the difference,” she suggested, sig- 
nificantly, “if you commanded a fortune—as large as mine!” 

“ At my present dead-broke moment, don’t ask me to think 
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of it,” he jested, in his desire to cheer her. “It is cruelty—- 
heartless cruelty to the human animal!” 

“What a difference it would make in your future,” she per- 
sisted, dreamily. ‘‘How indulgently men would judge. you! 
What a position you would command,—what a seat with the 
mighty! To see the world,—for you—would be to conquer it, 
like a son of Cesar! Nothing human you could not do,—few 
things in the world beyond your possession! What a beautiful 
dream,—were it true!” 

He drew a sharp breath. For an instant she tempted him. 
But he had met life and death face to face, heart to heart; and 
material ambitions were subjugated. 

“ Do you wish—that the dream—might come true, Joyce?” 
she asked him. Her voice trembled. It was a question of destiny. 

“Oh, I’m not so sure,—not to-night,” he hesitated after a 
brief space, absently. He was thinking what a strange mood 
possessed Queen Imogen. ‘Of course you know that in the 
past I have been all too keen after wealth; but to-night the 
gilt edge seems worn off a bit!” 

“That will pass,” she said, wise in her generation. 

“God forbid!” he said, earnestly. The possibility was a 
pain to him. ‘To forget the despair of a brother—” 

“Then you will esteem wealth in future only for the sake 
of—your brother?” There was the satire of amused doubt in 
the incredulity of her voice. Something in Joyce shouldered 
arms, and defied her. 

“At least,” he answered, “I shall. realize that I am my - 
brother’s keeper!” 

She shrugged her shoulders lightly, in superior tolerance. 
Yet she humored his mood. She had no choice. 

“Tt will be a long struggle,” she murmured, sympathetically, 
her thoughtful face turned towards the fire. ‘‘ Have you realized 
that self-amassed fortune necessarily comes late in life,—that 
meantime, all you might be doing—must be undone?” 

“Of course! But that—is the penalty of my sin!” 

“Is it?” 

Her vivid color retreated. Of a sudden she was startlingly 
pale and rigid. Her lips were dry, her voice oddly tense and 
unresonant. 

“Suppose I could show you—a shorter cut to your goal,— 
would you take it?” she questioned, desperately. 
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He hesitated, his eyes scanning her averted face. To wound 
her again seemed a graceless cruelty; yet he must stand against 
what he suspected she had in view,—the veiled benefaction of 
a lucrative sinecure. 

“There are few advantages a man can owe to a woman of 
wealth,’—he said, finally, “without losing his claim to her 
respect.” — 

His answer, not unexpected, yet humiliated and hurt her! 
To have tempted him vainly,—oh, the shame of it! Disown- 
ing the unshed tears still in her eyes, she flashed him a brilliant 
smile. 

“What have I told you, but that wealth walls in a woman 
from human things,” she taunted. ‘ Well, I accept my fate! 
Rest assured that my first tears shall be my last! In the 
future, as in the past, I shall live—and die,—laughing!” 

Her laughter was sadder than any tears. She was so 
young,—and so unhappy! 

“From what are you debarred?” he demanded, almost 
sternly. All at once it seemed contemptible to him that she 
should mourn over a crumpled rose-leaf, while real troubles, 
tragic troubles, tortured the world. 

“Only from such use of my wealth as would bring me per- 
sonal happiness,” she jested, bitterly. ‘Only, for instance, 
among other feminine trifles, from the illusion of—human love!” 

“Love? Why, you,—you have been so beloved always—” 

“Ts love passive—or active?” she interrupted, curtly. 

His thought reverted to his suspicion that she had never 
loved Raymond. He pitied, yet blamed her. What could he 
say ? 

“TI am so sorry,—”he began. 

“T reject your. pity.” 

“TI am so sorry, I say,—” he repeated, masterfully. 

“Words, words, words!”’ 

“Let me prove them by deeds! If any service of mine—” 

“T decline your service.” 

“Yet you asked it in the past, when I was not free! May 
I make amends now,—with all my heart?” 

She traced the rug-pattern with restless foot, evading his 
eyes,—failing to answer him. 

“TI understand,” he said sadly, after a moment. ‘You trust 
me no longer. My God!” 


. 
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He was turning away, when her trembling hands detained 
him. Their mute plea was pathetic. He could not resist it. 
Gently he pressed them between his palms. 

“Come nearer to the fire,” he urged. “Let me waken 
Mam’selle. You are cold,—you are ill,—” 

“No,—I am only distressed that you should misunderstand 
me—so cruelly!” 

“You do trust me, then?” he asked with sensitive eagerness. 

She swayed forward, as her almost inaudible answer panted 
to him. 

“Joyce, Joyce, I trust you so perfectly,—that the half-trust 
has become a pain, an impossibility! I must trust you alto- 
gether,—or not at all.” 

He was puzzled, perplexed. His fair brows knit thought- 
fully. There was something about this new Imogen that be- 
wildered and baffled him. 

“But of course you must trust me altogether,” he replied, 
impatiently. 

“You do not know—what you are asking!” she breathed, 
rather than uttered. 

“What am I asking ?”’ 

“Nothing!” she moaned. “Nothing! Nothing! Nothing!” 

Was it her voice, or her face, that told Joyce her secret ? 

“Imogen, Imogen!” he cried, dazed between doubt and 
conviction. Then impassioned silence -palpitated between them. 

The ticking clock, and the crackling flames,_-the monoto- 
nous sounds seemed to Imogen, eternal! The suspense thrill- 
ing Joyce with delirious rapture, was her exquisite suffering, 
her consummate torture! She had done what never could be 
undone,—humiliated herself,—revealed herself, almost avowed 
herself,—to what end? Did Joyce love her? Or did he not 
love her? 

Soft shudders of womanly shame and fear, subtly blended 
with exultation, quivered through her. Her sweet tremor 
against him touched Joyce inexpressibly. Yet even as he felt 
himself moved, he resisted her. He must waken from this 
dream,—break its spell, defy its illusion! He must face man’s 
real life, poor, obscure. 

But the vision of ambitions fulfilled beyond his maddest 
hopes, tempted his eyes from the bleak vista of honor! The 
world’s glory, the pride of manhood, the pleasures of sense, 
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the exaltation of self through the human omnipotence only 
great wealth boasts,—all flashed in dazzling succession within 
his grasp, even as Imogen’s intimate charm grew upon him. 
Inevitably he became conscious,—exquisitely conscious in every 
masculine fibre,—of the sweet mass of her hair, the smooth 
bloom of her skin, the perfumed lace of her gown, the caress 
of her touch. The fastidious luxury of her perfectly cultured 
beauty encompassed and bewildered him. For a moment his 
brain whirled. But by a mighty effort he recovered himself. 

“Tmogen, listen,” he said, lifting her face with a hand firm 
rather than tender. ‘For one delirious moment I have been 
mad enough to forget my circumstances. Every dollar—and 
even my position,—are swept away in an hour. I am flung 
back to the starting place, to begin life all over! I shall win 
the world yet; but until then—” 

She made no answer, but her hands still clung to him, 
clung to him—in woman-love’s mutely eloquent way. 

“ Dear,” he struggled, casting off all chivalrous pretence,— 
“you make it so cruelly, so needlessly hard for me! Can a 
man be a parasite,—to take all—and give—nothing—” 

“Nothing,” she echoed to the fire. “Life, youth, happi- 
ness, love,—all ‘nothing !’” 

“Imogen, Imogen, do not keep me,” he cried, wildly. 
“Dear, let me kiss your hand,—and go!” 

Her lips against his own were her triumphant answer. 

“ Stay,” she whispered. And the last word—the conclu- 
sive word—is the woman’s ! 

Something fell at Joyce’s feet, as at last he yielded. But 
his eyes, glowing upon Imogen, missed the little episode. 

Only Gladys’ colors,—her violets, crumpled and wilted :— 

Yet the future was to prove them immortelles ! 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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1—Mr. Edward Howard Griggs has given us what he has 
called A Book of Meditations.* He is an observer who deserves 
well of those who, being distressed with the vulgarities and mate- 
rialism of modern life, betake themselves to the things of the spirit. 
It is much for one in these externally brilliant days to learn for 
himself the lesson that it is in the cultivation of the spiritual 
sense that we shall come to the true worth and merit of human 
life. Mr. Griggs has taken hold of this truth, but it is a ques- 
tion whether or not he has tasted or relished its sweetness. 
Perhaps if he had, he would manifest to us a little less of the 
temper of Marcus Aurelius and Emerson, and let shine forth 
from these notes and “ Meditations” of his something more of 
the humility and candor and simplicity of the author of the 
Imitation. It is distressing to find Mr. Griggs, whose better 
instinct is always spiritual, contenting himself with superficial 
judgments and observations of art which might be picked up 
from the gossips around the Latin Quartier of Paris. If in his 
writing he safeguarded the point of honor and expressed only 
things he has perceived and felt, his style would be true and 
of some distinction, for he has the attributes of the gift; he 
does but lack the severity of profound truthfulness. All this is 
pitiful, for Mr. Griggs is needed in these days. With more 
study, suffering, prayer, and the ignominy of the Cross, and 
Mr. Griggs bids fair to be a serviceable author. 


2.—We have spoken before concerning Mother Juliana’s book, 
on occasion of a new edition recently presented to the public. 
The book before ust is a still later edition, gotten out in a 
very neat form, light in weight and plain in type, and prefaced 
with a few pages from Father Tyrrell’s pen. The text is some- 
thing to be studied and prayed over and dreamed about. It is 
a mystic’s teaching on the soul’s growth in the perfect life, full 
of mystery to the uninitiated, rich in doctrine to the pure of 
heart. This is the kind of work that contemporary writers 
never think of presenting to the world; first, because they 


* A Book of Meditations. By Edward Howard Griggs. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
tXVI, Revelations of Divine Love Shewed to Mother Juliana of Norwich, 1373. Witha 
preface by George Tyrrell, S.J. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 
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can’t write in that style, and secondly, because the general 
public doesn’t read it. But the world is all the worse off for 
this; and the hope we cherish of a wide-spread and deeper 
growth of true spirituality prompts the wish that an ever-increas- 
ing number of readers will be found to appreciate such books as 
that now before us. 


3.—Seldom have we read the life of a more noble, self-sacrific- 
ing soul than Prince Demetrius Gallitzin, the pioneer priest of 
the Alleghanys.* In 1792, at twenty-two years of age, he set 
out from Germany to visit the United States. Seeing the great 
need of priests here, he resolved to renounce all claim to his 
title and inheritance in order to become a poor missionary of 
the Cross of Christ. He was ordained by Bishop Carroll in 
1795, and at once began his priestly labors among the German 
Catholics in Baltimore. 

In 1799 Gallitzin set out, with a few followers, to found a 
new community in the West. The spot chosen was Loretto, 
Pa., where he was destined to labor faithfully for forty years, 
and to find his final resting place. His noble mother, the 
Princess Gallitzin, is no less deserving our admiration than her 
son. No more inspiring biography could be read. 


4,—Miss Marion J. Brunowe has done most creditable work in 
her many books for boys and girls. Another edition of the 
Sealed Packet+ has just appeared. This story is written par- 
ticularly for girls, but boys figure in it also in no unimportant 
way, so that brothers as well as sisters will be interested by it. 
The volume, with its happy, simple style, its intimate knowl- 
edge of children’s characters, of girls, particularly the bright 
and honest girl, the peevish and the selfish one, its sustaining 
and fascinating interest, has been known for some years to the 
American public. Like the other volumes from Miss Brunowe’s 
pen it has been well received, and we feel that it merits the 
chronicling of that fact here. The author is one of the writers 
popular to-day among the young folks. Last year when Mr. 
Bostwick, chief of the Circulation Department. of the New York 
Public Library, sought to know the children’s favorite authors 
through the votes of the children themselves, only two living 

* A Royal Son and Mother. By the Baroness Pauline Von Hiigel. Notre Dame, Ind.: 


The Ave Maria—Loretto Press. 
t The Sealed Packet. By Marion J. Brunowe. Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 
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American Catholic authors found place on the list; namely, 
Father Finn, S.J., and Miss Marion Brunowe. 

The Cathedral Library Association announces for early pub- 
lication another work of the same author, Zhe Girlhood of Our 
Lady. 


5.—The Arthur H. Clark Publishing Company is bringing 
out a series of sixteen volumes written by Archer Butler Hul- 
bert, on the historic highways of America.* The first of the 
set is before us, a study of the paths of the mound-builders, 
and of the courses of the great buffalo-herds that ranged over 
two-thirds of the territory of the present United States. Judg- 
ing from this volume, the series will be of great use to geogra- 
phers, historians, and students of American antiquities. It is 
somewhat unfortunate, in our opinion, that these books are 
sold only by the set. This is an arrangement which will prevent 
the more useful of the series from coming into the hands of a 
great many students. 


6.—Dr. Baldwin divides his manual t into two parts, Prose 
Composition and Prose Diction; the first being subdivided into 
Logical Composition and Literary Composition. The treatise 
on Logical Composition, which includes a discussion of expo- 
sition and persuasion, might well be called applied logic, as it 
takes the rules of logic and shows their utility and value as 
applied in composition. This manner of treating logic and 
rhetoric at one and the same time, by embodying the rules of 
the former in the study of the latter, should make both studies 
more practical to the average student than the old way of 
studying each subject separately; in the many examples given 
he perceives how, and why, he should use his powers of rea- 
soning in all forms of writing. The second division treats of 
the elements of Literary Composition, and especially narration 
and description, in a very instructive and interesting manner, 

The second part of the book is devoted to Prose Diction. 
Usage and Style are the subjects, and under these are discussed 
Originality, Elegance, Directness or Force, the Balance of Ele- 
gance and Force in Classic Prose, and likewise the necessity 


* Historic Highways of America. Volume the First: Paths of the Mound-Building Indians 
and Great Game Animals. By Archer {Butler Hulbert. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark 
Company. Igo2. 

+A College Manual of Rhetoric. By Charles Sears Baldwin, assistant professor of rhetoric 
in Yale University. 
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and value of Harmony and Sincerity are shown. It seems 
rather regrettable that Dr. Baldwin did not think it necessary 
to enter more into the details of these subjects. 

An appendix of two hundred pages’ devoted to notes,’ ex- 
amples, specimens, and references is a most valuable addition 
to the book. The selections throughout the whole work, and 
particularly the longer selections of the appendix—e.g., Cardinal 
Newman’s Description of Literature, Alice Meynell’s Symmetry 
and Incident—show the author’s excellent judgment and catho- 
licity of taste. While the manual is admirably adapted for the 
purpose intended by Dr. Baldwin, namely, for use as a college 
rhetoric, yet, owing to the clearness and preciseness with which 
its subjects have been treated, it may be used advantageously 
by those who must study English privately. To such it will 
prove as good a substitute as we know for the explanations of 
an expert teacher. 


7.—The two little scientific text books named below* are pos- 
sessed of various qualifications that recommend them to the 
teacher, and though in a new edition each, perhaps, may be 
somewhat more perfectly adapted for practical use, yet as they 
stand they are well worth a careful examination. The Zodlogy 
is intended to introduce the pupils of secondary schools to the 
study of animals, and it seems to represent both a student’s 
knowledge of the subject and a teacher’s experience of practical 
instruction. We consider it a defect,“however—and-not a slight 
one—that these pages contain so little in the shape of diagrams 
and plates. | 

The Laboratory Manual is a triumph of condensation. It 
might be improved, perhaps, if the divisions were more clearly 
defined, but after all this is scarcely more than an inconvenience. 
But we do wish that those who have prepared this book had 
not perpetuated a time-honored blunder by copying down the 
specific heat of hydrogen as 3.409. A moment’s attention 
would give one to understand that the figure is wrong and that 
the 3 should be zero. 


8.—Our readers have made up their mind long ago as to 


* Studies in Zoology. By James A. Merrill. Laboratory Manual of Physics. By Henry C. 
Cheston, Philip R. Dean; and Charles E.-Timmerman. - New York,-Cincinnati, Chicago : 
American Book Company. 

VOL. LXXVII.—8_ 
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whether or not Max O’Rell is entertaining. To those who have 
decided in the affirmative we beg leave to recommend his latest 
book,* with the ungrammatical title given, as the author lets us 
know, in defiance of the protest of a friend absolutely destitute 
of humor. The book is made up of a series of running com- 
ments upon men and women, shrewd, good-naturedly cynical, 
and in some measure instructive. The critic may say they are 
very light and almost superficial; probably the author would 
allow that they are meant to be. But if you are anything of 
an observer, if you relish a hit at the foibles of your neighbor, 
if you are willing to laugh now and again at your own expense, 
then you will be pleased at the chapters headed ‘“ Concerning 
Women.” You will hear about The Man all Women Like, and 
The Women Whom Men Do Not Like; you will be told how 
to ascertain The Character of Your Future Wife and What to 
Avoid in Matrimonial Life; and in a rollicking jocular vein 
you will be so effectively enlightened upon various psychologi- 
cal mysteries that you will conclude Max O’Rell has studied 
the fair sex very closely and very successfully. And what he 
says isn’t all joking. Some readers may be saved trouble if 
they give the author’s theories a chance. The book is full of 
quotable things, but let us be content with the following ran- 
dom selections: 

“Burn your love letters, is a piece of advice that has been 
often given to both men and women. And I will ask permis- 
sion to add: ‘Never write love letters, . . . let your let- 
ters be temperate, almost cold; . . . if you have anything 
pressing to tell her, send a telegram.’ ” 

The chapter called “A Lexicon of Love” is good. The 
author—and he should know—tells us that “‘I will love you 
eternally’ signifies ‘My love for you will continue as long as it 
lasts.’”’ ‘A man has his senses never more about him than 
when a woman says to him ‘Are you mad?’” 

Here are some more: “Don’t tell fibs to your wife. 
Never attempt to teach a monkey how to make faces.” “If 
girls who want to marry, only knew what qualities and attain- 
ments sensible men generally require in their wives, they would 
use much less powder and shot and proceed in quite a differ- 


” 
. 


ent way. 


*' Tween You an' I: Some Little’ Problems of Life. By Max O'’Rell. Boston: Lothrop 
Publishing Company. 
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9,.—Lady Amabel Kerr’s recent novel* is probably the best 
piece of fiction that has come from her pen. Its: main in- 
terest lies in a series of mixed marriages which furnishes a 
powerful setting of incident, and gives occasion for the inculca- 
tion, in a striking: manner, of the Catholic position as to these 
unions. The book is full of vigor, the narrative is quick in 
movement, the situations are often of thrilling interest, and the 
controversial dialogue is done with a hand of rare skill. It is 
truly a fine bit of literary craft and deserves a highly credita- 
ble place among Catholic novels of recent years. 


10.—From the point of view of technique Mark Lee Luther’s 
novelt is an achievement worthy of a high place in recent 
literature, especially in that department of it led by The 
Honorable Peter Stirling. It is a fascinating political study, 
admirably written, full of life and vigor, to which the author 
has brought a consummate knowledge of politics and its ways. 
It is seriously marred, however, by the introduction of a love 
affair not in the least honorable. It may be that such affairs 
are not uncommon accompaniments of a political life, but we 
question the propriety of bringing this one into a work other- 
wise so splendidly done. 


11.—An excellent judgment on the poems of Sliav-na-mon f is 
that expressed in the preface by William O’Brien: ‘‘ Nobody 
can well read his verses without feeling a breath of healthy air 
pass through the lungs, and a pleasant twitching at the heart 
such as affects one who in dreams, in a distant clime, hears the 
sound of the chapel bell of his young days floating on his 
ears.” This power: of transporting us to the scene of his verse, 
and of transforming us from critical sceptics of a sordid city to 
reverent lovers of the deep romance that dwells in every. valley 
and on every hill of Erin, our young author possesses in almost 
a masterful measure. He is so consistently true to the Irish 
spirit as the source of his inspiration and the theme of his song, 
he voices so spontaneously the burden of Irish legend and the 
moods of Irish hearts, that his very sincerity wins us to his 


* The Whole Difference. By Lady Amabel Kerr. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
t The Henchman. By Mark Lee Luther. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


t Jrish Mistand Sunshine. Ballads and Lyrics. By Rev. James B. Dollard (Sliav-na-mon), 
Boston: Charles E. Peabody Company. 
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music, and for the time we forget the sad work of the centuries, 
and are back with an olden bard in an olden country and an 
olden time. It takes power and personality to achieve this— 
and power and personality stand out clear from Father Dollard’s 
verse. He must work for perfection in expression; he: must 
bear the weight of sleepless labor until’ his. poetical form is the 
very best, and then he will hand to posterity a name that 
generations will honor. | 


12,—Mr. Coleman's. volume of poems *-is deserving of encour- 
agement and praise. A deep and tender religious spirit, a fervid 
sympathy with all peoples struggling against oppression, and a 
love of the warmest for the: green isle of the Celt,—these are 
the characteristics’ of the little collection, and assuredly they 
indicate a noble and heroic inspiration. As to the technical 
form of poetic expression, Mr. Coleman’s phrasing is. often 
felicitous and striking. He displays a native ability in rhyme 
and rhythm that is full of promise. But it is in this difficult 
department of the poet’s art that we urge him to be most 
studious. Let him cultivate energetically, laboriously, and per- 
severingly those singers who have lent to English meter a 
charm surpassed in no literature of the world; let him discipline 
his taste to that fine sensitiveness to perfect form which is the 
passion of the true artist, and he will some day win distinction. 
To give one’s self to austere application, to be relentlessly ex- 
acting in cleaving to a perfect ideal, to be merciless in excising, 
transforming, and destroying whatsoever falls noticeably short 
of that ideal,—this is the pain and the premium, the despair 
and the joy, the menial toil and the princely splendor, awaiting 
him who would be a priest of Poetry in these modern days. 


138.—In The Art of Disappearing + a young blue-blood from 
Boston, Horace Endicott, finding ‘his wife faithless, instead: of 
divorcing her, resolves to punish her by disappearing, -after 
having disposed of all his: property. Acting on ‘a- suggestion 
derived from a Catholic priest, and through his co-operation, 
Horace Endicott turns up in New York as Arthur Dillon, the 


* A Martyr of the Mohawk Valley, and Other Poems. By P. J. Coleman. New York: 
The Messenger Press. 

t The Art of Disappearing. By John Talbot Smith. New York: William H. Young 
& Co. ; one 
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long-absent son of a worthy Irishwoman. He soon finds -him- 
self launched into “ politics” under the auspices of Tammany 
Hall. - Arthur’s gradual change under his new environment; his 
successful efforts to elude his wife and -her detectives; the 
intrigues of anti-Catholic bigots; some municipal and a little 
national politics; the versatilities of a lady who simultaneously 
plays the véle of a ballet-dancer, a detective’s wife, an escaped 
nun lecturing on the public platform, and a sick sister from the 
West enjoying the hospitality of a local convent, are woven 
with considerable dramatic skill into a story so rapid in action 
and varied interest that the amused reader is carried along 
without being left leisure enough to criticise. When the -hero, 
whose’ wife: still lives, falls in love with a Catholic girl, the 
author presses into his service the Pauline privilege in order to 
give the story a satisfactory ending. As he might just as easily 
have killed off the inconvenient wife, we presume that it has 
been his intention to give his readers some help in repelling the 
charge made against the church that, notwithstanding her pro- 
fessions, she does after all sanction the marriage of divorced 
persons—sometimes. Although there may be something justi- 
fiable in this motive, still the introduction of the topic is 
open.to fair ‘criticism. .And certainly, when he did broach the 
subject, Dr. Smith ought to have explained much more thoroughly 
than he has done, all the conditions exacted by the church in 
recurrence to this plea for dispensation. His readers are very 
likely to receive from him the. false impression that this way of 
escape from an unhappy marriage is widely available and in- 
vitingly easy. 


14 —The first: volume* of the long-looked-for work of Dr. 
Bardenhewer on the history of early Christian literature has 
appeared from the house of Herder. We hardly need to say 
that it is a work of. exceptional critical value. Dr. Barden- 
hewer's name alone is enough to show that. Placed alongside 
the great production of Harnack, this monument of Catholic 
scholarship suffers in no way from the contrast. Its wide range 
of patrological erudition, its cautious application of the best 
principles of modern criticism, its priceless bibliographical ap- 
pendices, and its deep Catholic conviction that the literature of 


* Geschichte der Altkirchlichen Litteratur. Von Otto Bardenhewer. Erster Band. Frei- 
burg im Breisgau: Herdersche Verlagshandlung (St. Louis, Mo.) 1902. 
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the early church is a living. witness to revealed dogma, make 
the work the most finished product of Catholic science that 
has appeared thus far in the new century, and give promise 
that it will long be recognized as a court of final reference in 
its special province. A priest or educated layman who would 
set himself to the study of such a volume would derive from 
it a profound knowledge of ancient Christian history, and a 
sane appreciation of modern historical criticism. The sixty-two 
pages of Linleitung are not surpassed in value by any other 
section of this volume. They give a sketch of patristic his- 
toriography down to our own day, contain precious directions 
as to methods of study and works of reference, and above all 
they have a carefully elaborated conception of the nature of 
early Christian literature. It is in the course of this last that 
Dr. Bardenhewer displays the firm Catholic conviction of which 
we have spoken. His uncompromising words may be shown in 
a phrase or two. He says: “ Die Patrologie ist eine spezifisch 
katholische Disziplin. Das Wort Patrologie hat einen spezifisch 
katholischen Klang. Es ist dem Glaubensbewusstsein ent- 
sprungen welches die Protestanten aus dem katholischen Mut- 
terhause mitnahmen in die Fremde.” In the spirit here indi- 
cated, and certainly it is the true spirit for such a subject, the 
author constructs his entire work. The present volume ends 
with the close of the second century. Consequently its con- 
tents are perhaps greater in importance than any other patris- 
tic period can furnish. The Apostolic Symbol, the Didaché, 
Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, the Apologists, the Gnostic, anti- 
Gnostic and Apocryphal literature—what studies of primitive 
Christianity can equal these? We trust that Dr. Bardenhewer 
will be spared until the remaining volumes of his great life- 
work shall have appeared... And in conclusion we congratulate 
the Herder Company on the beautiful appearance in which the 
book has come out. Such fine work impresses one anew with 
the great truth. that a good publisher is the scholar’s right 
hand. 


15.—Cardinal Hergenréther’s Manual of Church History* is 
probably one of the best ever written by a. Catholic—at least. it 


* Joseph Kardinal Hergenrither's Handbuch der allgemeinen Kirchengeschichte. Vierte 
Auflage, neu bearbeitet von Dr. J. B. Kirsch. Erster Band. Saec, I.--VI. Freiburg im 
Breisgau: Herdersche Verlagshandlung (St. Louis, Mo.) 1goz. 
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shares that distinction with the works of Alzog and Franz Xaver 
Kraus. . Accordingly we welcome a new edition brought out 
under the expert supervision of Dr. Kirsch. This first volume 
is a noble book. Its exterior appearance is of the finest, and 
it is fortified with references, a. copious index, and an admirable 
map, which add a new lustre to the treasure that we have known 
for a generation. There could be no better book on the desk of 
a student or on the shelves of a school. 


16.—Those who know Abbé Vacandard’s reputation as the 
historian of St. Bernard and his times will hail with pleasure 
these two brochures* from his pen upon the Sacrament of 
Penance and its development in the early church—an historical 
question of no little interest and around which quite an exten- 
sive literature has sprung up. He carries these studies no far- 
ther than the fourth century, and the last Fathers he cites are 
St. Augustine, St. Innocent I., and, by exception, St. Leo the 
Great. His method throughout is strictly historical, and he is 
never tempted to have recourse to unsound theological argu- 
ments when confronted with difficulties. It goes without saying 
that these contributions on the subject are most valuable, and 
deserve the attention of students of history generally and of esa 
history of dogma in particular. 


17.—A _ recent contribution to that invaluable collection, 
“Science et Religion,” is a brochure + by a Capuchin Father upon 
the modern scientific explanation of certain quasi-miraculous phe- 
nomena. Evidently the writer has been well prepared for the 
task here undertaken; he is familiar with the science involved 
and he has carefully thought over the facts bearing upon the 
matter. Hence no surprise will be occasioned at his differing 
in his conclusions from those estimable men who have pro- 
nounced upon the essentially diabolical character of various 
phenomena without having taken the trouble either to investi- 
gate them, or. to master the branch of physics connected there- 
with. Two reflections occur to us as we read, both of them 
bearing directly upon religious issues of no small importance. 

* La Pénitence Publique dans l'Eglise Primitive. Par M. I’Abbé E. Vacandard. La Con- 
Session Sacramentelle dans l' Eglise Primitive. Par M.\’Abbé E. Vacandard. Paris: Librairie 
Blond et Cie. 


t La Science del’ Invisible ou Le Merveilleux et la Science Moderne. (Science et Religion.) 
Par R. P. Hilaire de Barenton, O.M.Cap. Paris: Librairie Blond et Cie, : 
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We perceive that an alteration must take place in the once 
conventional theological standards of measurement for the pre- 
ternatural. Again, we are led to hope that scepticism and 
materialism will appeal less and less to intelligent men, in pro- 
portion as they become better acquainted with the amazingly 
limited range of our knowledge as compared with all that 
there is to be known; men should grow less ready with offen- 
sive scoffs at the existence of mysteries as they come to appre- 
ciate what Father Tyrrell calls “the confinement of the human 
race to what is relatively a momentary existence on a whirling 
particle of dust in a sandstorm.” 

We recommend the present brochure to our readers very 
earnestly; they will find in it what is not at all usual—a state- 
ment of some most amazing but well-authenticated facts and a 
strictly scientific discussion of them in the light of recently dis- 
covered physical laws, and all from the pen of a man whose 
signature stands for uncompromising faith in whatever pertains 
to Catholic belief. Very recently, new writers have added 
their names to the list of those who defend the view proposed 
by P. Franco, S.J.—the hypothesis that one of his confréres 
called the “ devil-everywhere-theory.” P. de Barenton’s pam- 
phlet..will serve to more than offset these misfortunes. 

Perhaps some of our readers may be curious to know the 
precise phenomena considered by our author. They are chiefly 
these: ist. A young Syrian girl of Beyrout, fifteen years old 
and a pious Catholic, sees through earth or stone with perfect 
ease, and has been of great service in revealing the location of 
subterranean water-courses. 2d. Frére Arconce, of the Petits- 
Fréres de Marie, has discovered more than 1,300 sources of 
water by means of an iron rod, and recently, having been sum- 
moned to Rome by Mgr. Gracci, repeated the phenomenon 
there, and was made the subject of a report to the Pontifical 
Scientific Academy. 3d. A universally accepted fact is the 
ability of the Spanish Zaboris to see through opaque substances 
—e.g., into the interior of the human body, or to a depth of 
thirty feet underground. 

In discussing these curious physical phenomena the author 
presents us with a well compressed treatise on the Roentgen 
and allied rays of light ordinarily imperceptible to the normal 
eye. He shows by a table that no substances are absolutely 
opaque, each being penetrable by some one of the sets of rays 
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now known to science. Normal insensibility to these rays must 
be ascribed not to the retina—which seems really to detect 
them when in contact—but to the defective transparency of the 
crystalline lens. The brochure discusses the possibility of our 
sometime coming at a means of rendering all these rays per- 
ceptible by means of instruments. 





18.—It is with a feeling of pleasure that we take occasion to 
recommend to our readers the work of Professor Ramsay on 
the credibility of St. Luke’s account of the Nativity.* Profes- 
sor Ramsay’s name is known to every living student of Chris- 
tian origins. His works on the relation of the early church to 
the Roman State, and on the life of St. Paul, have placed his 
reputation so high that few scholars in his department of 
research are equal to him. But it is on the little book 
we are now reviewing that rest his fairest fame, and his 
unquestioned right to the veneration of the Christian world. 
Every one is aware that it has been the fashion from long past 
in critical circles to despise the historical value of St. Luke’s 
writings. Both in the third Gospel and in the Acts—so we 
have been and still are eruditely informed—Luke is guilty of 
an entire lack of the historical sense, and passes before us 
under the guise of authentic fact what modern scholarship has 
demonstrated to be empty report, downright contradiction, and 
patent impossibility. And his blunder of blunders, so runs on 
the impeachment, is his account of the Saviour’s nativity. He 
tells us of an enrollment made under Augustus, when as 
Gardthausen, the great authority on Augustus, assures us, such 
an enrollment never existed, and would have been futile if it 
had. Secondly, even on the supposition of an imperial census, 
Palestine, being an independent though tributary state, would 
have been excluded from it. And finally, even granting a 
Palestinian census, the alleged journey from Nazareth to Beth- 
lehem would have been entirely against Roman usage, which 
numbered people, as we do, in their own homes. 

The case against St. Luke seemed apparently to have 
strength. Professor Ramsay takes issue with this prevalent 
criticism, utterly demolishes it, and demonstrates the thesis he 
has upheld for years, that St. Luke is one of the most reliable 


* Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? A Study on the Credibility of St. Luke. By W. M. 
Ramsay. New York: G,. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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historians and careful chroniclers we can read. Recent dis- 
coveries of enrollment lists in Egypt show the periodical cen- 
sus-taking of the Roman emperors; an investigation of the 
official states of tributary countries like Palestine proves that 
they were bound to observe these enrollments; and, finally, the 
whole history of Herod’s reign assures us that he would almost 
certainly order his subjects to be numbered in the Hebraic 
manner of tribal connection, so that the hated Roman law might 
give them less offence. This tribal enumeration would require 
precisely such a journey to the native city as we see Joseph 
and Mary making from Nazareth to Bethlehem These three 
counter-positions to the critical arguments are established by 
Professor Ramsay with a vast store of learning handled with 
consummate ease. The book is already a classic the world over. 
It has profoundly modified the critical thought of recent years, 
and for many years to come it will be the unrivalled treatise 
in its own sphere. To our readers who engage in such studies 
we highly recommend it. 


19.—A new volume in the Oxford Library of Practical Theo- 
logy, by the Rev. Leighton Pullan, and entitled Zhe Christian 
Tradition,* is in many respects a noteworthy book. It is first of 
all remarkable in the variety of its contents. Its nine chapters 
deal with The New Testament, The Creed, Apostolical Succession, 
Episcopacy, Western Liturgies, Festivals, National Churches, 
Penitence in the Early Church, and Monasticism. Some of 
these topics are treated in a masterly manner. The chapter on 
the New Testament is a fine summary of the main positions 
and of the vital weaknesses in rationalistic criticism. The dis- 
cussion of Episcopacy and Penance presents the classical argu- 
ments for the Catholic position on these doctrines. Indeed, it 
is not difficult to perceive that the author has gone more than 
once to the researches of Roman Catholic scholars; he grate- 
fully acknowledges his indebtedness to Mgr. Batiffol, the rector 
of the Catholic University of Toulouse, whose essay on Penance 
he has largely used. We rejoice to see so much of the book 
uncompromisingly Catholic. The author is an advanced Anglican 
who loves to describe his belief as that of the first six or seven 
ecumenical councils, and consequently that of the undivided 


- * The Christian Tradition. By the Rev. Leighton Pullan. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co.4 se , 
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primitive church. Naturally, however, he comes into conflict at 
times with positions dear to Catholics. For instance, speaking 
of the Quartodeciman controversy in the second century, he 
refers to St. Irenzeus as rebuking the Roman Bishop, and thus 
proving how in primitive times the successor of St. Peter was 
on a perfect level with his colleagues in the episcopate. The 
action of St. Irenzeus in that dispute was, on the contrary, more 
like that of a suppliant than an indignant remonstrant, and his 
appeal to Pope St. Victor not to excommunicate the Quarto- 
decimans is one of the strongest witnesses to the undisputed 
primacy of Rome even in that very dawning of Christianity. 
The author contends, too, that Roman Catholicism stands to- 
day for undue interference with the privileges and liberties of 
national churches. The precise limits of autonomous action 
within these churches have from the beginning until now formed 
a vexing problem, and rash would he be who would presume to 
give a final and irrevocable solution of it. But it is a problem 
after all of accidentals. Rome as the centre of infallible Chris- 
tian teaching is the main point to be settled, and that clear 
issue should not be clouded with considerations and controversies 
about disciplinary regulations, for these will soon adjust them- 
selves- peaceably when once unity in Christ’s doctrine has been 
reached. And indeed, on reflection, our author himself, we 
think, would admit that the inconveniences, as he deems them, 
of Papal rule are far preferable to the misfortunes that multiply 
‘over the head of a Christian communion when it becomes too 
national. Stagnation in the Greek Church and appalling Erastian- 
ism in his own Anglican body, have a more disastrous history 
than can be found in the external government of any national 
church that looks to Rome for guidance. 

. We take leave of this book with sincere respect for the 
author’s wide. learning, tolerant spirit, and love for many things 
which we are one with him in venerating. To meet men like 
him fills the heart with hunger for the Saviour’s heavenly ideal, 
“that they may be one as Thou in Me and I in Thee.” 


20.—We had already at hand a rather full knowledge of the 
life of Max Miller, from the reminiscences published in his life- 
time. But most decidedly was there need for the two vol- 
umes * of his letters just brought out under the editorship of 


* The Life and Letters of the Right Honorable Max Miiller. Edited by his Wife. 2 vols, 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


. 
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his wife. There is in these documents of the great scholar’s 
intimate life and thought a fascination far surpassing any 
merely biographical -interest. In reality these two volumes 
form a fairly complete’ biography, so well is the disposition 
of the correspondence made, and so good is the running 
sketch of the very capable editor. The early letters tell of 
the heroic struggle made by the young man to secure an 
education and a name despite the obstacle of poverty. The 
letters of his middle life show how wide an influence he exer- 
cised in the world of scholarship.. Burnouf, Bunsen, Renan, 
Pusey, Tyndall, Gladstone; and scores of other eminent men in 
school, church, and state corresponded and took counsel with 
him; and that counsel is given with ‘so genial a temper, with 
so warm a human interest, with so clear a personal tone that 
we find ourselves reading at the same time the records of a 
wonderful mind and the sentiments of a tender heart. His let- 
ters to his mother are more than charming; they are edifying. 
Beginning with his first hard struggles, when there were many 
days without a dinner, but never one without hope, these af- 
fectionate notes to the one he loved best continue until her 
death, when his name was known in honor the world over, and 
express throughout the deepest filial solicitude, reverence, and 
devotion. The spirit-of his German home and the traditions 
of the Fatherland grew green in his heart to the end. He is 
a typical Teuton. In a kindly but unmistakable manner. he 
holds to the superiority of the northern over the southern na- 
tions of Europe, both in general civilization and in religion. 
On this topic he once or twice speaks in a way from which 
Catholics would dissent. 


21,—In the well-known French series of lives of the saints we 
have a new biography * of St. Alphonsus. It is a brief sketch 
which vividly presents all the authentic incidents in the life of 
a great servant of God. For ever beautiful and for ever sad 
will be the story of those last terrible trials which beset St. 
Alphonsus in his extreme old age. That story is touchingly 
told here, and of itself would be enough to win many readers 
for this book. There is an attempt to consider the writings of 


* St. Alphonse de Liguori (1696-1787). Par le Baron J. Angot des Rotours. Paris: 
Victor Lecoffre. 
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St. Alphonsus, but so brief is the notice that it can hardly be 
called satisfactory. Finally, we must express our regret that 
the author, in his preface, has placed before us as worthy of 
credence the story of the celebrated assemblage of Jansenists 
at Bourgfontaine. It will be remembered that several eminent 
leaders of Jansenism are said to have met at Bourgfontaine in 
1621 and devised means for the destruction of Catholicity. 
The story has found place in reputable history, but it is too 
improbable to be believed, and weakened by too many decisive 
arguments to be honored at this late day with insertion in a 
serious composition. 


22.—The life of St. Philip Neri by Pietro Giacomo Bacci,* 
which was first brought out at Rome in 1837, and ten years later 
translated into English, has just been reissued, in an elaborate 
two-volume edition, under the supervision of Father Antrobus, 
of the London Oratory. St. Philip is esteemed by multitudes 
as the most winning, most lovable, and most wise of all the 
church’s canonized heroes. No saint is so well adapted to be 
the patron of the lives of modern men; for none has been so 
devoutly ingenious in devising means for sanctifying the ordi- 
nary avocations of secular activity. We need to know St. 
Philip well. A life of him should both give us the inner 
spirit of the saint, and commend itself to our minds and 
hearts by a sane and sympathetic .treatment. We regret to 
say that from this twofold point of view Bacci’s Life is a 
failure. The historic position of St. Philip, and his true and 
complete character, are missed in this. feeble delineation. And 
from the stand-point of rational piety the work. is repulsive. 
We object to nothing in hagiography or in any other depart- 
ment of history which has evidence to rest upon. But when 
miracles are accumulated by the hundred, great numbers of 
them puerile and unworthy of a divine Agent, and some of 
them shocking to reverence and delicacy, we strenuously object. 
The Catholic spirit does not require food of such a.sort; on 
the contrary, it finds it revolting. Bacci’s book should never 
have been placed before English and American readers. It 


.* The Life of St. Philip Neri. From the Italian of Father Bacci. New and Revised 
Edition. Edited by Frederick Ignatius Antrobus. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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was like an impertinence to place it alongside Cardinal 
Capecelatro’s still unsurpassed biography. 


23 —Those who revere the memory of the illustrious Bishop 
of Orleans, Mgr. Dupanloup, will be glad to receive this volume 
of extracts from his Journal Intime.* The selections are the 
daily jottings of a man of profound piety. They are entirely 
_ spiritual, and reveal the inspiring spectacle of a man engaged 
in multitudinous labors, far-reaching projects, and historic con- 
troversies, and at the same time looking ever toward interior 
union with Almighty God. Mgr. Dupanloup is a great figure 
in the church history of the last half-century, but greater a 
thousand times is he in this domestic history of his own soul. 
Those who must bear cares and endure opposition in somewhat 
similar way to him will draw the strength of sanctity from these 
simple pages of his hours of prayer. 


24.—The merits of Canon O’Rourke’s excellent history of the 
Irish famine t are doubtless already well known to many of our 
readers. First published in 1874, and now in its third edition, 
it is altogether the most complete and reliable account we pos- 
sess of an event which is the saddest perhaps in the pages of 
Irish history. In the treatment of his subject the author dis- 
plays a clear and extensive knowledge of facts, together with a 
fair-minded, impartial, and truly historical appreciation of their 
value and bearing. His material, drawn for the most part from 
public and approved sources, is largely supplemented by the 
personal testimony of living witnesses, the survivors in that 
awful conquest of death. This gives a very living interest to 
the narration. The summary given at the head of each chapter 
also adds decidedly to the excellence of the book. 


25.—Father Wilberforce has also presented us with a transla- 
tion of a little treatise{ which Blosius originally joined as an 
appendix to the Book of Spiritual Instruction. The translator 


* Journal Intime de Monseigneur Dupanioup. Extraits Recueillis et Publiés. Par L. 
Branchereau. Paris: Librairie Téqui. 1902. 

t History of the Great Irish Famine of 1847. With Notices of Earlier Irish Famines. By 
the Rev. John O’Rourke. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

tA Short Rule and Daily Exercise. For a Beginner in the [Spiritual Life. By Ludovicus 
Blosius (Louis of Blois), of the Order of St. Benedict. Translated [by Bertrand Wilberforce, 
O.P. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
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truly enough describes it as a sort of concentrated essence of 
the larger book. The form in which it now appears—it is a 
companion to the other small volumes, Ovatory of the Faithful 
Soul and Mirror for Monks—makes it very easy ‘to carry about 
with one, ready to be drawn forth when a quiet corner and a 
moment’s rest allow us to forget the worry of life for a little 
while. The translator’s wish is our own hope: ‘“ May it help 
many to seek God diligently and to love Him generously.” 





CHARITABLE WORK FOR ITALIAN GIRLS. 


A FRIEND, who is in a position to know, writes from Italy 
to assure us that the Protestants are striving to proselytize the 
working girls of Rome. As an offset the Missionarie Frances- 
cane di Maria have established a workshop in the Holy City, 
and at present are giving employment to some sixty young wo- 
men, who are thus protected against the efforts of the mission- 
aries of Protestantism. The establishment in question, of course, 
is but a beginning and quite inadequate to the needs of the 
situation. It must spread in order to fulfil its mission, and 
American Catholics—whose missionary zeal is well known in 
Rome—have been appealed to for sympathy and co-operation. 
Beautiful embroidery and fine needlework, we are informed, are 
produced in these workrooms, and trousseaux prepared. Possi- 
bly some of our readers may see a way to enter into the work 
and act as a kind of American agent for the “Missionaries of 
Mary.” If so, a letter to the Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
MAGAZINE will suffice to establish communication with the 
Roman house. 
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The Tablet (7 Feb.): Fr. Herbert Thurston considers Mr. 

Mallock’s article on ‘‘ Talking-Pictures” in their connec- 
tion with the Bacon-Shakespeare cortroversy. 
(21 Feb.): The same writer gives a further consideration 
of recent arguments in the question of the authenticity of 
the Holy Shroud of Turin, and says “it is to be hoped 
that a thorough scientific examination of the incriminated 
cloth will be permitted before. it be again exposed to the 
solemn veneration of the faithful in the Cathedral of 
Turin.” 

The Critical Review (Jan.): The Life and Letters of James 
Martineau is briefly noticed by Rev. S. D. F. Salmond, 
who believes it to be a full and appreciative estimate of 
the lofty character and remarkable career of the great 
thinker. The first and greater part of the work is 
devoted to the biography, and in the reviewer’s opinion 
is for the most part admirably done, though at times it 
is somewhat too full and detailed, and on that account 
fails to portray the personality of its subject with that 
perfect unity and vividness which one would desire. The 
second part contains copious selections from Dr. Marti- 
neau’s extensive correspondence, which enable the reader 
to gain a clearer notion of his position in philosophy and 
theology as well as the influence of his thought and 
teaching on many of his great contemporaries. 

The Month (Feb.): Newman’s correspondence with Fr. Cole- 
ridge is continued throughout the year 1866, being largely 
taken up with protests against the calling of names 
and imputing of motives in controversy. Newman 
objected to the use of phrases like “foolish,” “ un- 
scrupulous,” “absurd,” “childish,” etc., in Fr. Coleridge’s 
article on Pusey, and says: ‘ Now, if even / feel pained 
to read such things said of him, what do you suppose is 
the feeling of those who look up to him as their guide? 
They are as indignant at finding him thus treated as you 
are for his treatment of Catholic doctrine. They close 
their ears and their hearts. Yet these are the very 
people you write for. You don’t write to convert the 
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good. fathers at No. 9, but to say.a word in season to 
his followers and to zs friends.” A letter from Fr. 
Coleridge in very manly fashion acknowledges the justice 
of these criticisms, and traces the fault to the atmosphere 
surrounding .him at the time. 

Father Tyrrell attempts a distinction between the 
inspired eternal elements of Christian ethics and the 
rational variable elements, ‘the: mass of precepts and 
prohibition handed down from prehistoric times, and 
gathering in bulk from century to century,” the result of 
human experience and reflection, of human credulity and 
ignorance. To winnow the chaff from the grain is the. 
task of Christian reason aided by the breath of God’s 
spirit. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Jan.): In some pages des- 
tined to serve as a. preface to R. Charbonnel’s essay 
upon “ Literary Apologetic,” P. Laberthonniére discusses 
the value and the character of the historical method so 
indispensable .and so excellent when it displays ‘the 
sense of the relative,’ the sense that all our actions and 
all. our formulas are imperfect: and inadequate. They. 
who anathematize the past must be shown that it still 
lasts in them; they: who idolize the past must be 
reminded -that no two instants in the life of humanity 
are altogether the same, any more than in individual life. 

Rassegna. Nazionale (1 Feb.): Sig. Minocchi writes upon ‘a 
recent article in /’Umzta Cattolica, in which Prof.. Magri 
-copies from P. Gayraud’s contribution to the Univers 
certain ‘‘ inaccurate. and calumnious”’ criticisms of Loisy’s 
answer to Harnack. Sig. Minocchi thinks that had Sig. 
Magri read Loisy’s book he would. never have given 
credit to P. Gayraud’s remarks; for Loisy’s real attitude 
: was,not that of one giving a complete demonstration of 
Catholicism, but rather of one turning a rationalist’s own 

‘ arguments against him: Luisa Alberti gives a most 
laudatory notice of P. Semsia’s recent work on Doctrine, 





’ 





Civilta Cattolica (2t Feb.): In the course of a comment on the 
recent . book of .P. Fontaine, S.J.,° The Kantian and Pro- 
testation Infiltrations in .the. French: Clergy, attention is 
drawn to the recent condemnation of Loisy’s latest book, 
VOL. LXXVIler 9: | ‘ ut 
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and to the fact that certain articles in the Annales de 
Philosophie Chrétienne lean. toward the subjectivism of 
Kant. It is also asserted that P. Fontaine is not the 
victim of a hatred for all kinds of progress in religious 
science. A detailed presentation is given of the unfor- 
tunate religious condition of the Italians in New York, as 
described in a recent issue of Ze Messenger, and emphasis 
is laid upon the duties of American Catholics towards 
their Italian coreligionists, who in large part come from 
southern Italy, where the people lack any sort of religious 
instruction. 

y Fe (Feb.): P. Murillo, continuing his discussion of the 
decadence of the Latin races, draws attention to the fact 
that although a characteristic proclivity of the Spanish is 
toward passivity, this tendency is better checked by the 
pursuit of the Catholic ideal than in: any other way, and 
was least prominent in the days when Catholicism was 
most flourishing. Neither Spain nor Italy gives us reason 
for believing that Protestantism or Revolutionism will cure 
the national vices of a people. 


Science Catholique (Feb.): M. le Chanoine Gombault (Le Prod- 


Revue 


leme Apologétique) pursues his criticism of the immanent 
method; his conclusion is: L’Apologétique historique, 
telle qu’elle est congue et appliquée par la. methode 
d’'immanence devient ainsi un imbroglio d’ou il. est im- 
possible d’extraire la vérité et l’existence concréte de la 
Révélation. In Quelgues Questions du traite de la. Grace, 
etc.. M. lAbbé Michel supports the conclusion of M. 
Gayraud (St. Thomas et le Prédeterminismé), that while 
the motion of concurrence admitted by St. Thomas can- 
not be explained as the “simultaneous” of. Suarez and, 
Molina, nevertheless concursus “la motion dans: lequel 
St. Thomas fait consister ce concours n’est pas, au moins 
pour les actes libres, une véritable predétermination phy- 
sique.” Other articles are: ‘‘Télégraphie et Télé- 
phonie sans fil” (M. le Dr..Surbled), “Le Poéte Chré- 
tien Prudence” (M. Maigret), “Le Programme d’Etudes 
au Grand Séminaire de La Rochelle.” 

du Monde Catholique (1 Feb.): M. Savaéte, the manag- 
ing director, and Mgr. Févre reply to an expostulation 
of M. Brancherau, who complained that in the ‘ Cente- 
naire de Dupanloup” Mgr. Févre had represented him 
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as expressing some unfavorable estimates of Mgr. Du- 
panloup. Elsewhere Mgr. Févre contributes'a Postscrip- 
tum to his Dupanloup: article.’ Dr. Fourier Bonnard 
continues his sketch of the Canons of St. Victor de 
Paris. Mgr. Févre continues his diffuse commentary on 
the principles expressed by Father Aubry on the reform 
of ecclesiastical studies. M. Jean d’Estoc pursues his 
study of the moral condition of the French army. 

de Lille (Jan.): Mgr. Baunard, in a letter to Pére 
Laneille the Oratorian, draws a contrast between Jean 
Marie de la Mennais and his unhappy brother Félix. 
In “Fénelon et l’Education du Duc de Bourgogne,” 
a discourse delivered at Cambrai, M. Lecigne gives a 
brilliant:and sympathetic sketch of Fénelon, his educa- 
tional methods, and their success as witnessed to by the 
character of his illustrious pupil. ‘Le Swastika et La 
Croix” (M. le- Dr. Duret) is an archeological study of 
various ethnic symbols resembling the Christian cross. 
“Bossuet et le Pére Quesnel” (M. Th. Delmont) is a 
continuation of the writer’s reply to the Abbé Urbain’s 
contention (Revue du Clergé Frangais, 15 Jan., 1901) 
that Bossuet is the apologist of Quietism and of Jansenism. 


La Démocratie Chrétienne (Feb.): In the leading article Prof. 


Toniolo gives a history of the Catholic social party in 
Italy. The object of its formation was to protect the 
interests of religion and to cultivate the Christian life 
in communities and homes. Thus far, he shows, it has 
succeeded beyond expectation; and present conditions 


promise much for the future. Dr. Dubois insists that 


the rieed of the hour is an immediate adoption in France 


of a uniform plan of action if the country is to be saved 


from the dangers of socialism. In discussing the nature 
of the Catholic clubs which are being organized in and 
about Nord, G. Vanneufville says no intention is enter- 
tained of forming a Catholic party such as exists in 
Belgium and Germany; the chief aim of the movement 
is to promulgate among young men correct views in re- 
gard to the relation of church and society. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (7 Feb.): Among the book reviews 


is an interesting comment on the recent French version 
of Father Tyrrell’s famous and universally admired £,x- 
ternal Religion. The reviewer says in part: “The book 
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contains great incentive to. thought and much that is of 
the utmost utility to believing Protestants. Not in- 
frequently, however, it recalls. certain prevalent ideas 
(Mode-Idéen), which have found. sympathy among,a part 
of the, American clergy. Some remarks are rather 
obscure and might produce confusion; as, for instance, 
those on frequent Communion and “blind” obedience. 
Too little attention is given to the great fruit resulting 
from zealous reception of the sacraments. We feel re- 
peatedly the lack of a clear distinction between what is 
necessary under pain of sin and what is desirable in the 
interest of the common good. That the average Catholic 
layman has no liking for religious dispute is correct and 
warrantable, but ‘it is unwarrantable to. conclude from 
this that he is indifferent towards his religion. He 
might, without inconsistency, possess the warmest enthu- 
siasm for religious truth. 

Closing his article on the Congressional Library 
in Washington, D. C., Father Schwickerath, S.J.:, says 
that ‘‘its system is so original and practical, and so 
singular in its kind, that it may rightly be called an 
invention.” The book shelves have a combined length of 
231,680 feet—about 42 miles. If all the space, is utilized, 
the building can accommodate 4,500,000 books. At 
present it contains 1,000,000. volumes. Nearly every 
book printed in America is among this number, The 
principal papers of every State in the Union and the 
best magazines of all nations are on file. Catholic litera- 
ture is fairly well represented. We need but. mention 
Migne’s Patrology, Mansi’s Collection of the,Councils, the 
Acta Sanctorum of the, Bollandists, and numerous, maga- 


_ zines. The library of music contains 311,020 pieces. 


The library for the blind is noteworthy. It is visited 
by 1,900 blind. A. society. of, fifty ladies has been or- 
ganized to conduct these unfortunates to and from the 
library. 300 standard English. works (some Catholic), 
current magazines and papers, ,and some pieces of music 
are at their disposal. There is a tunnel leading from the 
library to the Capitol, a distance of about a quarter of, a. 
mile.. Through this members of Congress can be sup- 
plied with books within three. minutes’ notice, 
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The struggle that has continued for many 
The English Church years past, within the Established Church 
Discipline Bill. of England, between the “extreme” and the 
“anti”-ritualists has lately béen the occasion 
of some bitter feelings. A determination evidently exists in the 
minds of the latter party to stop once and for all the aggres- 
siveness of the former. In truth it is not too much to say that 
a crisis is at hand for the Established Church itself. Forebod- 
ings of the present storm came years ago, in 1899, when, against 
the evident ultra-ritualistic tendencies of many, the House of 
Commons passed a resolution to the effect that if the efforts of 
the bishops to secure due obedience from their clergy were not 
speedily effectual, further legislation would be needed to carry 
out existing laws in the church. Later the Lambeth Conference 
was called for the purpose of determining what should be taught 
and practised on many points. 

But the bishops did not receive obedience from their subor- 
dinates; the ultra-ritualistic party grew in numbers, in boldness, 
and in aggressiveness, so that now their opponents maintain that 
something more effectual than the passing decision of a bishop 
is needed, and consequently they call upon the civil law to ex- 
ercise drastic power. 

The present Church Discipline Bill, passed to its second read- 
ing on March 13 by a majority of 51, abolishes the bishops’ 
right to veto proceedings against disobedient ritualistic clergy- 
men, and provides that such clergymen may be deprived of 
their livings when they persist in disobedience. Mr. Balfour, the 
Prime Minister, gave evidence of the critical nature of the situa- 
tion. when, at the motion for second reading, he said: “I do 
not know what the future of the church is going to be. I look 
upon it with the greatest anxiety.” 

The real question is a wider one, of course, than ritual or 
no ritual. Behind this struggle, and’ that which really stirs on 
the anti-ritualists, is their claim to and their belief in the 
tights of the laity to control matters ecclesiastical. It is the 
Protestant theory, and the champion of the Protestant party 
within this Protestant church, Sir William Harcourt, emphati- 
cally declared in Parliament: “That is what they (the laity) 
are entitled to under an established church. If you do not 
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like interference in, this matter, disestablish the. church.” The 
anti-ritualistic party then is determined even unto death. The 
ritualists likewise are not thinking of giving way. Lord Hali- 
fax, speaking at Cambridge at a meeting of the University 
branch of the English Church, declared the only way out. of the 
present difficulty was to accept the authority of the church in 
matters of faith and practice. ‘‘ We,” he maintained, ‘“‘ were not 
guilty of violating solemn obligations, but the others were—the 
great majority,—they were the faithless members of the Church 
of England.” He added that he had no fear of a Church Dis- 
cipline Bill. 

It will be seen, then, that signs are by no means wanting 

that point to the not distant disestablishment of the. church in 
England, and that the break will come, not from the attacks of 
enemies without, but by dissensions and differences among those 
within. Even with the stout support of the law of the land it 
_would seem that a city divided against itself cannot put up the 
appearance of standing. It will be seen also, by those who care 
to use their eyes at all, that Parliament and the laity control 
the English Church, call it High, or Anglican, or Catholic, or 
Primitive, or Apostolic, or whatsoever you will, and that for all 
its high standing it is no more the church of Christ than any 
other sect that has cut itself off from the centre of Christian 
unity. 
The ukase recently issued by Nicholas II. 
has been welcomed by applause altogether 
premature, and its effects have been dwelt 
upon as momentous, beneficial, and extensive to a degree en- 
tirely unjustified. 

The Czar himself may be desirous of introducing the long- 
needed reforms for which the peasantry are clamoring and mak- 
ing at times ominous demonstrations. Be that as it may, the 
present decree in itself practically effects nothing. 

Religious toleration has been known ‘in Russia since the 
time of Catherine II.. and the Czar now deems it expedient 
“to strengthen and decree the undeviating observance of the 
principles of tolerance laid down by the fundamental laws of 
the Russian Empire, which . . . grant to all our subjects 
of other religions . . .. freedom of creed and worship.” 
This is nothing new, and does not change the existing Penal 
Code. That code forbids-a member of the Orthodox Russian 
Church to change his religious belief under pain of being de- 


Religious Reform 
in Russia. 
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prived of his children and his land. Again, it deprives one 
who would persuade an Orthodox Russian to change his faith 
of all personal rights and exiles him to Siberia or’ imprisons 
him at hard labor; if he persuade him to embrace a non- 
Christian faith, he is to be deprived of all civil rights and sent 
into penal servitude for a period of from eight to ten years. 
In the case of “mixed” marriages the same code rules that 
the children must be brought up in the Orthodox Russian faith. 

This entire code will still remain in force, and certainly it 
is far from giving to the Russian people liberty of conscience 
or true religious toleration. Still the Czar’s decree, which 
gives evidence that the power of the bureaucracy is being 
weakened, is a hopeful sign in this, that continued and aug- 
mented agitation on the part of the people may within a short 
time bring about these needed religious and economic reforms. 


Of late there. have appeared a number of 

Certain Articles on articles in American, and more particularly 
Catholicism. in English magazines, written by those who 
claim to be Catholics, on the teaching and 

the discipline of the Catholic Church. The names of the authors 
are carefully hidden under such titles as Romanus, Catholicus, 
Vox Veritatis, Presbyter, or the like. They always conceal 
their names “for fear of persecution,” and, without exception, 
they are titled by the editor as men of superior learning and 
unimpeachable character. No man ever yet wrote seriously 
who was not actuated by the sincere and unshakable love of 
truth for truth’s sake, cost what it may. But these men, if we 
are to believe them, have been given by Providence a more 
loyal and a more honest love of truth than any of their prede- 
cessors; and they are determined to set forth the truth, cost 
what it may, so long as it does not cost themselves anything. 
They always make for reform and progress and advancement. 
At least that is the good impression which they would give their 
readers and by which they would seek to gain adherents. On 
the same plea they launch forth erroneous statements, iconoclastic 
theories, and champion interpretations that would mean simply 
the undermining of the fundamental truths of the Catholic religion. 
Development of Christian doctrine, the further reconciliation of 
Catholic teaching with the best advances of modern. science, the 
continued demonstration that the Catholic Church is in perfect 
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-accord with later-day governments, historical and_ biblical 
:criticism,—all these are good and have their proper place. But 
‘these men of whom we write have o’erreached themselves and 
fallen on the other side. We have always thought that criticism 
of these articles but gave them unmerited attention, and con- 
demnation of them was unnecessary, since to any intelligent 
Catholic they condemned themselves. We have written this 
particularly in view of an article that has just appeared in the 
New York /ndependent, derogatory and false to the Papacy and 
to the Catholic Church, at a time when the whole world, non- 
Catholic as well as Catholic, is giving testimony to the worth of 
Leo XIII. as a man, and to his commanding position in the world 
of civilization as Pope. He has more than proved that Catholic 
teaching and practice are not only in line with, but the very 
leaders of the best thought and movement of our day. The 
article is but an unhappy and discordant note, unworthy of 
further attention, that jars upon the Catholic ear in an otherwise 
harmonious chorus of world-wide accord. 


A study of the census of 1900 with regard 
Child Labor to the number of illiterate children in the 
great industrial States has just been issued by 
the Charity Organization Society of New York City. The six lead- 
ing manufacturing States, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey, all stand near the bottom of the 
scale, that is with the greater number of illiterates, except Massa- 
chusetts, which is twenty-sixth in a scale of fifty-two. These 
States of course attract immigrants whose children are likely to 
remain illiterate by being sent out to labor at a very early age. 
Such a condition demands the strict enforcement of a law which 
would require that such children know how to read and write 
English before being permitted to labor. Such a requirement 
would remove one cause of child labor, the greed on the part of 
parents, and also effectively prevent the operation of the greater 
cause, the greed of manufacturers. A close study of these tables 
will bring it home to one that the problems of child labor and child 
illiteracy are in great measure twin-problems, and that together 
they demand for their solution no mere sectional effort, but 
the vigorous determination of the whole people that the years 
of childhood shall be held sacred to the work of education, 
free from the burden of wage-earning. 
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‘PSHE twenty-fifth anniversary of the coronation of Pope Leo XIII. was 
| observed as a general holiday at the Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C., and with ceremonies which were both solemn and impressive. 

After the Pontifical Mass the professors and students and the superiors 
and students of the affiliated colleges assembled in the Aula Maxima, McMahon 
Hall, for the academic expression of the University. Bishop Conaty made the 
opening address, in which he spoke of the relation of Leo XIII. to the Univer- 
sity, in its establishment and development, and said it was fitting the University 
as an academic body should hold a public meeting, in which different phases 
of the Pontificate of Leo XIII. might be discussed in addresses by professors 
of the University. 

Addresses were made as follows: The Relation of Leo XIII. to 
Oriental Studies, Rev. Henry Hyvernat, Ph.D., professor of Oriental lan- 
guages; Leo XIII. and the Biblical Commission, Rev. Charles P. Grannan, 
D.D., professor of sacred Scripture and member of the Biblical Commission ; 
Leo XIII. and Ecclesiastical History, Very Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., 
professor of Church history; Leo XIII. and Philosophy, Rev. Edward A. 
Pace, professor of psychology; Leo XIII. and the Science of Law, Hon. 
William C. Robinson, LL.D., dean of the faculty of law; Leo XIII. and 
Social Science, Rev. William J. Kerby, Ph.D., associate professor of soci- 
ology; Leo XIII. and Poetry, Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, dean of the 
faculty of philosophy. The last address was made by Very Rev. Edmund T. 
Shanahan, D.D., dean of the faculty of theology, who also presented the 
following resolutions: 

Leo XIII., student, littérateur, sociologist, philosopher, civil governor, 
diplomat, statesman, priest, bishop, cardinal, Pope, who shed the lustre of his 
many-sided personality on these several careers; restorer of the philosophy 
and theology of St. Thomas to the place of honor in all Catholic schools; 
advocate of the synthetic spirit and sweeping world-view of the great Domini- 
can as an offset to the extremes of present day specialization and as an incen- 
tive to a larger outlook upon the field of human knowledge; advocate, no less, 
of science and research, whereby the revelation of God in Nature is daily 
increased, the hardships and discomforts of life are more and more diminished, 
and the truths from above are ever more surely seen to be in concert with the 
discoveries from below; exhorter of the clergy and the laity to a spirit of study 
in which investigation and reconstruction should go together; patron of the 
science of history, who encouraged the work of a number of the independent 
investigators in history and liturgy by appointing them to membership on the 
Historico-Liturgical Commission, who opened the doors of the Vatican archives 
to the scholars of the world and wrote the three supreme canons by which all 
historical research should be for ever governed; patron, no less, of the Biblical 
sciences in the interests of which he has shown a scholar’s zeal, for the direc- 
tion of which he has latterly appointed a permanent commission; foreseeing 
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friend of the poor and needy in a world whose fat andslean kine do not exhibit 
the proportions revealed in the dream of Joseph, his ancient homonym; 
spokesman of the rights of labor, the worth and dignity of the human indi- 
vidual, the ethical as against the purely economic appreciation of man; adver- 
sary of socialism and all movements threatening social order; exponent of the 
Christian constitution of civil governments, the mutual rights, duties, and pre- 
rogatives of Church .and states in promoting respectively the spiritual and 
temporal good of their subjects; supporter of the Hague Conference, and 
freely chosen arbiter of international disputes in the interest of universal 
peace; indefatigable promoter of harmony between the Churches of the West 
and East, within and without the spiritual commonwealth of Christ, between 
embittered political and religious parties in his own and other lands; guardian 
of the Christian family and opponent of divorce; champion of Catholic piety, 
practice, and tradition throughout the Church universal ; establisher of a larger 
and more solidified hierarchy for the purposes of a more generous spiritual 
life; founder of The Catholic University of America for the inheritance of his 
spirit and the propagation of his ideas in the years that are to be; friend of this 
truly great Republic of the West, in which his watchful eyes have ever 
discerned a fair field for the beloved Church Catholic whose interests have 
been peculiarly his in the century of years with which we hope the Lord’s 
bounty will crown him ere he takes his place among the peers of the Church 
Triumphant. 

Wherefore: In honor of this great Catholic Leader, whose sword is of the 
spirit ; in honor of this encyclopedic Pontiff, whose hospitable soul admitted an 
ailing and troubled world into the confidence and council of his sympathy; in 
honor of this Pope of Solidarity, who strove to restore harmony between the 
natural and supernatural, science and religion, faith and reason, piety and learn- 
ing, and exemplified in his own matchless career the embodiment of the ideals 
which he taught in honor of this Advocate of Peace, who sought the peace of 
the family, the workingman, the Church, the State, and the reunion of all 
Christendom by his firmly gentle and gently firm method of conciliation, by his 
loftiness of purpose and nobility of aim; who ever rendered to Cesar the things 
that are Czsar’s and to God the things that are God’s, protesting only with the 
righteousness of a holy cause against the despoilment of the patrimony of 
Peter’s successors and his own enforced captivity; in honor of Leo XIII. in 
fine, our common spiritual Father, Founder, and Friend, be it and it is hereby 

Resolved; That we, the rector, professors, and students of the Catholic 
University of America, in joint meeting assembled, after hearing the eulogistic 
discourses on our Holy Father pronounced by members of the teaching staff of 
this institution, do mark this day as sacred in our annals, and do hereby give 
public act of expression to our sense of loyalty, love, devotion, and gratitude to 
this noble successor of the Fisherman, to whom it has been given to see the 
years of Peter, to whom it shall be given, God grant, to enjoy stili greater 
length of days in governing the Kingdom of God and furthering the purpose 
of Him who died that all men might live. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted as the expression of the Uni- 
versity. Bishop Conaty sent the following cablegram : 

The rector, professors, and students of the Catholic University of America, 
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in joint meeting assembled for the purpose of celebrating the jubilee-of Leo 
XIII, their father, founder, patron, and friend, rejoice with him on this 
glorious day, wish him still greater fulness of years in the government of God’s 
Kingdom, and humbly ask his apostolic blessing. 

The answer received from Rome was as follows: 

Right Rev. Bishop Conaty, Rector, Catholic University, Washington : 

The Holy Father has received with great pleasure the expression of devo- 
tion conveyed to him on the occasion of his solemn pontifical jubilee, and 
most affectionately sends his blessing to the rector, professors, and students of 
the Catholic University, an institution fondly cherished by him. 

M. CARD. RAMPOLDA. 


* * * 


The aim of the Xavier Publication Society is to place gratuitously within 
the reach of the blind throughout the United States Catholic literature in 
raised point print, of which they have hitherto been wholly deprived. 

By this vast and costly undertaking it is proposed to brighten and cheer 
the lives of the many thousands of these afflicted ones, and help them to see 
the things of the world to come, lest, as has happened in the case of thousands 
of them in the past, to the loss of their physical sight be added the still greater 
loss of the light of faith. This truly apostolic and much-needed charity should 
rouse the sympathy of every one who has the priceless gift of sight and enjoys 
sO many means to preserve undimmed the light of faith. 

The Society depends entirely upon donations and annual subscriptions. 
With a fair increase in the number of these yearly contributions, it hopes to 
enlarge its scope and to extend the sphere of its beneficent purposes. 

Contributors are those who subscribe $1 annually; members are those 
who subscribe $5 ’annually ; associate members are those who subscribe $10 
annually; patrons are those who subscribe $20 annually; benefactors are 
those who subscribe $100 annually. 

Honorary President—Most Rev. John M. Farley, D.D., Archbishop of 
New York. 

Founder and Director— Rev. Joseph M. Stadelman, S.J. 

President—Miss Ada Clarke. 

Vice-Presidents—Miss Margaret Coffey, Miss Louise Medary. 

Secretaries—Miss Josephine Marié, Miss Lillian Tierney. 

Treasurer—Mrs. T. C. T. Crain. 

Legal Adviseyr—Richard H. Clarke, LL.D. 

From its foundation up to March 1, 1903, at a cost of about $4,500, the 
Society has printed or stereographed the following books: 


Books Stereographed and Printed. 


The Workings of the Divine Will, ; : ; ° . J. P. Caussade. 
The Will of God in Trials and A fflictions, ; , : . J. Hillegeer. 
The Manual of Prayer. 

The Sacrifice of the New Law, . ; : . Cardinal Vaughan. 
The Ceremonies of the Mass Explained, . ine é ° . Hallet. 
What Christ Revealed, : ; ; ‘ ‘ : : ‘ L. Jouin. 
Wayside Tales, 4 vols., . ; ‘ ‘ . : ‘ . Lady Herbert. 
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‘Little Lives of Great Saints, 2 vols., 
“The Bible and Its Interpreter, r 
‘Meditations on the Angelical Salutation, 

Spiritual Pepper and Salt, 


: Books Stereographed. 

The Leading Events in the History of the Church, 3 vols. 

* The Life of Christ in the Words of the Evangelists (with 
notes), 2 vols., E : ° 7 ‘ 

Golden Sands, 4 vols. 

Fabiola, 3 vols., ; 

The Heart of Jesus of sans, 

Growth in Holiness, 2 vols., 

Spiritual Conferences, 

Following of Christ (with eabectiials; 3 vite: a 

‘The Baltimore Catechism. 

The Apostleship of Suffering, 

The Apostleship of Prayer, 

‘Tales and Legends of the Middle Rate, 

Who and What is Christ, : 

Christ the Man-God, 

The Art of Always Rejoicing. 

‘The Art of Being Happy. 

All for Jesus, 

Consoling Thoughts, 2 vols., 

Bethlehem, 2 vols., 

Mary’s Part in the Work of Rsaehiption,; 

‘The Blessed Sacrament; or, The Works and Ways of God, 


2 vols., 


The publications for the blind have, up to date, been 
ing libraries : 
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J. O’Kane Murray. 
P. H. Casey. 

R. Clarke. 

Dr. Stang, 


A. Maas. 


. Cardinal Wiseman. | 


Mother Loyola. 

F. W. Faber. 

F. W. Faber. 
Thomas a Kempis. 


G. Lyonnard. 
Ramiére. 
Capella. 

F. Roh. 
O’Conor. 


F. W. Faber. 

St. Francis de Sales. 
F. W. Faber. 

P. Jeanjacquot. 

F. W. Faber. 


placed in the follow- 


Congressional Library, Washington, D.C. State eer of Albany, N. Y. 


Public Library of New York City, N. Y. 
: Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Cleveland, O. 


Public Library 
“cc 
‘é 

‘ 
‘é 
ce 
ce 


‘ 


of Chicago, Ill. 

‘¢ New Orleans, La. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Knottsville, Ky. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
‘¢ St. Louis, Mo. 

‘¢ Jefferson, Tex. 


ce 


ce 


ce 


“eé 


The Library of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, Boston, Mass. 


* * 


* 


An unusually large gathering of members and guests of the Fénelon 


Reading Circle greeted the Rev. P. MeHale, president of St. John’s College, 
Brooklyn, the lecturer at the March social meeting held in the Pouch Gallery. 
Dr. McHale’s theme was Some Phases of the French Revolution, and as the 
study topic this season for the active members is devoted to this period of his- 
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tory, the loin: in. addition to its general sida proved of special value and, 
assistance to the study circle. _ ; 

The lecturer was introduced by the insta, of the circle, the Rev. J. J. 
Coan, who stated that the Fénelon was particularly interested in the study of 
Catholic literature and history. By Catholic literature was not meant that. 
which was sectarian, but that which had for its motive goodliness and Godli- 
ness and whose aim was the uplifting of humanity. 

Dr. McHale, in his opening remarks, called attention to the celebration of 
the coronation anniversary of Pope Leo XIII., contrasting the Pontiff’s reign 
of a quarter of a century with the events m4 the history of France, eldest 
daughter of the church, at the time of the Revolution. 

Justin Huntley McCarthy in his historical writings, said Dr. McHale, has’ 
quoted Disraeli as saying that there are but two events in history, the siege of 
Troy and the French Revolution. To-day, interest in the former event is but 
antiquarian and academic, but the principles of the French 'Revolution are a 
living issue. The causes that led up to the struggle which culminated in the 
Reign of Terror were summarized by the lecturer, who said that it would be as 
false to say that the French Revolution was wholly bad as to say that it was’ 
wholly good. A change was inevitable, and there was need of reform in both 
church and state. -Unless he belonged to the nobility no priest could aspire to 
any higher position than that of a poor parish priest, and to this fact was due 
the sympathy in the early part of the struggle shown by the mass of the French 
parish priests with the demand for a new order of things. When, however, 
the reformers clamored for a national church and separation from Rome the 
majority of the French clergy, high and low, refused to accede and remained 
true to Rome‘as the central power. Therefore, although the church sustained’ 
a rude shock during this period in French history, it was enabled to survive’ 
the blow through the heroism and loyalty of the greater portion of the clergy’ 
and religious. Dr. McHale gave striking instances of heroic conduct on the. 
part of bishops, priests, and nuns. ; 

A graphic account was given of the scene at the assembling of the conven- 
tion of the States General called by Louis XVI., and Dr. McHale paid a high 
tribute to Louis XVI. as a man, but said that he was a weak king. It was to be 
regretted that upon him should have fallen retribution for the excesses and ex- 
travagances of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. and their courts. The lecturer also 
paid a tribute to the character and heroism of Marie Antoinette. 

Had the people not been oppressed by taxes, divided in their allegiance by 
religious dissensions, and disgusted with the extravagance of the higher 
classes, the teachings of Rousseau and the sneers of Voltaire would have had 
no effect whatever upon the masses. But they were ready fora change and 
welcomed anything that promised a better condition of things. Passing refer- 
ence was made to the Reign of Terror, and in conclusion the lecturer said that 
the principles of 1789 are in the air to-day in France, and while there will not 
again be a Reign of Terror there is a reign of tyranny and oppression. 

The lecture was supplemented by a delightful musical programme arranged 
under the direction of Mrs. J.C. Keough; Miss Rosemary Rogers, accompanied 
by Miss Anna C. Rogers, sang Springtide (Becker) and Dear Love (Chadwick) 
in a very artistic manner. Miss Elizabeth McGuire was heard with much pleas- 
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ure in the selections, My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair (Haydn) and Ques- 
tion (Lynes), Mrs. Frank Cuddy playing the accompaniments. The instru- 
mental selections comprised two piano solos by Mme. M. Forster Deyo, who 
gave a brilliant rendering of the Revolution étude ‘by Chopin, and a Mendels- 
sohn number. ; 

The lecture was followed by an informal reception to the lecturer, Miss 
Mary E. White, the president, and other officers acting as reception committee. 

. * * * 


A book prepared by Catholic hands is beyond doubt the most beautiful 
volume among the 500,000 in the Congressional Library at Washington. It 
is a Bible which was transcribed by a monk in the sixteenth century. It could 
not be matched to-day in the best printing-office in the world... The parch- 
ment is in perfect preservation. Every one of its 1,000 pages is a study. The 
general lettering is in German text, each letter perfect, and every one of them 
in coal-black ink, without a scratch or blot from lid to lid. At the beginning 
of each chapter the first letter is very large, usually two or three inches long, 
and is brightly illuminated in blue or red ink. Within each of these initials 
there is drawn the figure of some saint, or some incident of which the following 
chapter tells is illustrated. There are two columns on a page, and nowhere is 
traceable the slightest irregularity of line, space, or formation of the letters, 
Even under a magnifying glass they seem flawless. The precious volume is 
kept under a glass case, which is sometimes lifted to show that all the pages 
are as perfect as the two which lie open. A legend relates that a young man 
who had sinned deeply became a monk and resolved to do penance for his mis- 
deeds. He determined to copy the Bible, that he might learn every letter of 
the divine commands he had violated. Every day for years he patiently pur- 
sued-his task, Each letter was wrought with reverence and love, and the peni- 
tent soul found its only companionship in the saintly faces which were por- 
trayed on these pages. M,C, M, 








OuR LADY OF THE FISH.—By RAPHAEL. 








